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Itinerary 

AILED  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  October  i, 
1902,  stopped  at  Honolulu  and  Guam,  arrived 
Manila  October  30,  and  stopped  there  a  fortnight. 
Cruised  around  among  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
three  weeks.  The  Island  of  Siassi,  near  Borneo,  in 
the  Sulu  Sea,  300  miles  from  the  Equator,  was  the 
southernmost  point  reached.  Visited  about  30  mili¬ 
tary  posts,  and  saw  more  than  half  the  army  in  the  Philippines. 
Crossed  to  Hong  Kong  early  in  December  and  visited  Canton.  Spent 


On  Board  U.  S.  Transport  “  Thomas  ” 

a  fortnight  in  Japan,  and  Christmas  week  in  Peking,  where  audience 
was  had  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  China.  Returned  by 


the  Eastern  Chinese  and  Trans-Siberian  Railway  via  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg,  thence  to  Berlin  and  London,  arriving  at  New  York 
February  15,  having  traveled  more  than  16,000  miles  by  sea  and 
1 5,000  miles  by  land  in  a  journey  of  136  days  outside  the  United 
States  and  having  made  an  average  of  over  200  miles  a  day  on  a  trip 
of  unusual  interest  and  of  exceptional  opportunities  for  seeing  our 
Insular  possessions  and  the  Pacific  littoral. 


The  “  Thomas  ”  at  Guam 


EXTRACTS  from  HOME  LETTERS  while 
TRAVELING  AROUND  the  WORLD  with 
GENERAL  NELSON  A.  MILES 


San  Francisco  to  Hawaii 

On  Board  U.  S.  Transport  “Thomas,” 
At  Sea,  October  8,  igo2. 

THIS  week  at  sea  has  been  the  laziest  and  most  indolent  one  I 
have  ever  spent  in  all  my  life.  It  has  nevertheless  been  a  happy 
week,  as  free  from  annoyance  as  it  has  been  from  incidents  of 
any  special  character.  The  Pacific  is  a  trackless  waste  of  water,  and 
is  as  quiet  in  these  latitudes  by  nature  as  it  is  in  name.  This  is  the 
first  day  that  there  has  been  as  much  as  a  fifteen-knot  breeze,  and 
the  old  swells  have  been  mere  undulations.  No  racks  have  been 
required  at  table,  and  it  is  only  the  sick  and  feeble  who  have  not 
attended  mess  with  regularity. 

Our  departure  from  San  Francisco  was  on  a  lovely  day,  and  was 
attended  by  gun  salutes  and  accompanied  by  a  military  band  playing 
“Hail  to  the  Chief,”  “The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,”  “Down  Went 
McGinty  ,  and  other  appropriate  airs.  A  thick  fog  set  in  before  we 
had  proceeded  far,  preventing  any  view  of  the  Golden  Gate.  When 
the  weather  cleared  up  we  were  at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land,  steering 
our  course  W.  S.  W.  S.  toward  Honolulu,  and  not  a  sail  of  any 
sort  or  kind  has  been  seen,  night  or  day.  The  gulls  left  us  the 
second  day  off  Santa  Barbara ;  the  albatross— still  stronger  flyers— dis¬ 
appeared  the  next  day  when  off  Coronado  Beach.  Then  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  for  two  days,  until  day  before  yesterday,  on  the 

parallel  of  Palm  Beach,  flying  fish  appeared  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
the  placid  sea. 

At  the  outset  the  thermometer  registered  56  degrees  early  in  the 
morning,  and  has  been  a  little  higher  each  day,  until  to-day  it  was  76 


Coast  of  Oahu 


degrees  at  7  a.  m.,  and  80  degrees  in  the  cabin  later.  From  two 
blankets,  we  are  down  to  sheets  only  at  night,  and  these  are  made 
to  flutter  by  the  electric  fan,  which  I  think  is  an  awful  humbug, 
except  to  change  the  air  before  retiring.  The  Thomas  is  a  steady 
ship  but  unusually  slow,  having  thus  far  averaged  only  260  miles  a  day 
of  24  hours  and  20  minutes  each,  or  barely  eleven  knots  an  hour — the 
speed  of  the  Lady  Godiva  under  steam  alone,  you  remember.  The 
skipper  of  this  packet,  Captain  Buford,  is  a  superior  man,  an  ex- 
naval  officer,  and  a  very  companionable  gentleman.  The  quarter¬ 
master,  Captain  Baker,  is  also  a  capable  officer,  and  the  ship  is  well 
manned  and  well  run,  notwithstanding  that  the  crew  is  not  shipped 
under  our  maritime  laws,  nor  are  they  enlisted  in  the  military  service. 
If  any  difficulty  should  arise  with  the  seaman  in  the  transport  service, 
it  must  be  settled  by  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  return  of  the  ship  to 
the  home  port. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  government  of  these  vessels 
should  depend  on  moral  force  alone,  and  if  the  transport  service  is  to 
be  perpetuated,  legislation  should  be  had  giving  the  commanders  of 
vessels  a  stronger  hold  upon  their  crews  than  that  which  they  now 
possess. 

We  fly  the  national  emblem  and  the  pennant  of  the  General  of 
the  Army,  three  white  stars  on  a  blue  ground. 

General  rounds  of  inspection  of  ship  are  made  every  morning  by 
the  Captain  and  his  staff,  including  the  ship’s  doctor,  an  agreeable 
young  Virginian  on  his  way  to  join  the  medical  staff  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

On  Sunday  morning  there  is  the  usual  muster  and  inspection  of 
the  crew;  otherwise,  the  ship  routine  is  about  the  same  as  on  Atlantic 
liners.  The  table  is  really  good  at  the  price  of  $1.50  per  day, 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  objected  to  respecting  the  commissary  is  our 
six-o’clock  dinner,  making  a  very  long  evening.  But  I  drag  out  the 
time  a  little  by  giving  nightly  after-dinner  coffee  parties  on  deck, 
in  the  corner  behind  my  cabin,  having  provided  myself  with  a  folding 
table  and  other  paraphernalia  requisite  for  this  purpose,  and  seven 
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or 


eight  choice  spirits  congregate  for  this  most  enjoyable  moment  of  the 
day.  General  Miles  is  an  awful  poker  player,  and  our  immediate  party 
of  seven  play  nightly.  Mrs.  Maus,  a  tall  and  fragile  blonde  of  most 
amiable  disposition,  maintains  that  she  must  turn  in  at  ten  p.  m.  on 
account  of  her  health,  or  beauty!  I  decline  to  come  until  eight  o’clock, 
because  I  need  a  good  hour  after  dinner  to  conduct  my  coffee  party, 
and  burn  a  suitable  lot  of  tobacco,  so  the  play  is  now  reduced  to  two 
hours.  I  wish  I  had  the  book  on  poker  that  Walter  Owen  gave  me, 
which  I  have  never  looked  into,  so  that  I  might  experiment  on  the 
suggested  combinations  of  draw.  But  anyhow,  I  perceive  that  I  am 
about  to  achieve  one  of  my  proposed  hedges  against  old  age,  right  away. 

We  also  play  skittles,  or  horse  billiards,  and  ring  toss.  No  liquor 
is  allowed  aboard,  by  the  rules,  to  civilian  employes  of  the  Government 
and  we  have  nothing  to  drink  at  table.  When  the  sun  gets  over 
the  yardarm,  however,  about  a  half  a  dozen  of  us  take  a  gin  fizz  on 
the  run  with  the  affable  Skipper  on  the  poop  deck,  and  brace 
ourselves  with  cocktails  in  my  quarters  at  5:55  p.  m. 

My  mental  attitude  is  one  of  complete  indolence  and  irrespon¬ 
sibility,  and  I  am  writing  these  lines  only  because  it  is  my  self-imposed 
duty  to  send  home  some  word,  even  if  there  is  nothing  to  say.  We 
expect  to  sight  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to-morrow,  October  9,  but  as 
the  mail  boat  is  due  to  leave  Honolulu  for  San  Francisco  to-night 
or  to-morrow  morning,  and  there  is  none  other  for  a  fortnight  I 
fear  this  will  be  a  retarded  letter. 


Hawaii 


Wi  mrsaay  IMoon,  October  g,  igo2. 

E  are  within  fifteen  miles  of  Honolulu,  having  sighted  land 
at  daybreak  this  morning,  and  have  been  skirting  the  Island 

1  nn_  ,  .  °f  lV[0,okal  ever  since,  and  now  Oahu,  on  which  Honolulu  is 
e  is  in  plain  view.  Last  evening  we  crossed  the  Tropic  of  Can- 
er,  t  e  weat  ler  of  to-day  is  correspondingly  more  tropical  and  we  are 
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all  turning  out  in  our  “  summers  ”  this  morning.  Our  stop  at  Hono¬ 
lulu  will  be  brief,  and  also  that  at  Guam,  from  which  point  I  shall 
write  again,  though  I  fancy  the  mail  service  is  pretty  infrequent  there. 
I  am  very  well,  so  is  Sherman.  Please  remember  me  to  all  those 
inquiring,  and  believe  me  to  be  faithfully  yours. 


Honolulu  and  Hawaii 


At  Sea,  Sunday ,  October  12 ,  1902. 


HOW  can  we  ever  forgive  Reba  Williams  for  refusing  to  occupy 
her  Island  home?  If  her  visit  to  Honolulu  affected  her  as 
mine  did  me,  however,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  she  did  not  come  back,  or,  having  done  so,  has  returned,  for  of  all 


Mrs.  Maus,  Miles,  Hooker  and  Chamberlain  decorated 
with  “leis”  on  leaving  Honolulu 


delightful  islands,  those  of  the  Hawaiian  group  that  I  have  seen  are 
the  most  delightful  I  know,  and  the  Reba  had  a  right  to  have  domi¬ 
ciled  herself  there  and  kept  open  house  for  her  little  friends.  She 
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would  meet  you  at  the  wharf  and  throw  a  garland  of  flowers  called 
“  leis  ”  around  your  neck  and  make  you  feel  quite  at  home  on 
landing,  at  once,  and  keep  you  amused  and  entertained  with  novel 
scenes  for  a  month.  I  was  there  the  better  part  of  three  days,  and 
found  the  island  of  Oahu  most  interesting  and  attractive.  The  first 
view  one  has  of  it,  approaching  from  the  east,  is  Diamond  Head, 
a  sharply  defined  conical  mountain  jutting  out  into  the  bay,  a  most 
picturesque  object,  one  of  four  extinct  volcanoes,  all  in  sight  at  the 
same  time  as  we  proceed  a  little  farther  on.  Here  are  seen  in  the 


Hawaiian  landscape.  Sugar  plantation  near  Pearl  River 


corrugated  hillsides  the  most  manifest  evidence  of  seismic  force; 

while  at  a  distance  the  frozen  waves  of  lava  seem  but  to  have  just 
stopped  flowing. 

T  he  town  of  Honolulu  stands  on  low,  level  ground.  Behind  are 
ovely  valleys,  winding  between  lofty  hills  and  cloud-piercing  mountain 
craigs;  in  front  shimmers  a  deep-colored,  untroubled  sea.  The  eye  is 
pleased  with  a  variety  of  tropical  bloom,  and  the  air  is  laden  with  the 
perfume  of  many  flowers.  An  excursion  to  an  old  crater  known  as  the 
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“Punch  Bowl,”  some  500  feet  above  the  city,  affords  an  excellent 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  town.  Another,  and  more  extended,  view  is 
obtained  from  a  pass  through  the  mountains,  called  the  “  Pali,  some 
1,500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  here  that  Kamehameha  the  Great 


Honolulu  from  “Punch  Bowl” 


drove  the  forces  of  the  opposing  chieftains  over  the  cliff,  a  sheer  drop 
of  1,000  feet  at  least. 

We  went  up  there  in  a  Dorothy  wagon,  drawn  by  four  spanking 
Missouri  mules,  and  experienced  three  different  conditions  of  weather 
en  roMte — quiet  sunshine  and  summer  heat,  rain  and  cold  when  the 
cloud-line  was  reached,  wind  to  beat  the  band  when  we  reached  the 
howling-hole  in  the  wall  at  the  top,  whence  a  most  unusual  view 
meets  the  eye,  of  rugged  mountain  scenery,  melting  into  undulating 
verdant  fields,  a  fit  setting  for  the  liquid  mirror  of  the  ocean, 
broken  only  by  the  surf-line  and  the  spouting  coral  rocks  of  the  shore. 
It  is  thus  in  Oahu  that  one  may,  in  a  single  afternoon,  enjoy  panoramic 
views  and  any  change  of  climate  that  suits  the  caprice  of  the  moment. 
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The  Kanakas,  or  native  islanders,  are  reddish-brown  in  color,  not  so 
dark  as  I  had  pictured  them.  Naturally  they  are  amphibious,  surf- 
riding  being  their  principal  sport.  This  pastime  consists  in  taking  a 
canoe  out  beyond  the  surf-line  and  waiting  until  an  extra  heavy  roller 
comes  along,  when  all  hands  paddle  for  their  lives  and  ride  in  on  the 
wave-crest,  attaining  a  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute,  they  say,  though  I 
do  not  believe  it.  Wiborg,  Sherman  and  I  went  to  Waikiki,  four 
miles  from  town,  where  there  is  a  bathing  beach,  with  bath-houses 
and  surf-boats,  but  there  was  no  surf.  The  boats  are  of  the  dug-out 
canoe  form,  about  thirty  feet  long,  two  feet  deep,  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  fitted  with  two  outriggers  about  six  feet  long,  supporting 
a  solid  log  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length. 


Native  boys,  Honolulu 


These  canoes  appear  to  be  admirably  constructed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  although  we  were  informed  that  they  frequently  upset  in  the 
surf  if  not  expertly  handled.  The  only  disappointment  we  experi¬ 
enced  in  Honolulu  was  that  the  surf  refused  to  rise  sufficiently  for 
us  to  try  riding  it. 


A 
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At  Waikiki  is  the  Moana  Hotel,  new,  clean,  Americanized, 
and  doubtless  most  attractive  for  visitors  spending  some  time  on  the 
island  ;  but  we  put  up  at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel,  which  occu¬ 
pies  a  whole  square  of  at  least  four  acres  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  is  interesting  in  its  various  tropical  effects.  Night  before 


The  Moana  Hotel 


last  a  ball  was  given  there  in  honor  of  General  Miles,  and  the 
night  previous  a  reception  was  held  at  the  hotel. 

The  resident  ladies  are  cosmopolitan,  vivacious  and  good-look¬ 
ing;  so  are  the  men.  When  the  Thomas  reached  the  wharf  a 
military  salute  of  fifteen  guns  was  fired  from  the  Naval  Station  for 
the  General.  After  this  was  returned  in  kind  from  the  Thomas , 
a  German  cruiser  anchored  in  the  harbor  hoisted  the  American 
flag  and  saluted  it  with  fifteen  guns.  Our  packet  responded  gun 
for  gun,  but  it  remained  for  me  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
first  officer  to  the  fact  that  he  failed  to  hoist  the  German  colors 
when  returning  their  salute ;  so  he  went  over  later  and  made  his 
excuses  for  his  seeming  discourtesy.  In  the  interest  of  continued 
12 
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peace  with  foreign  nations,  I  have  offered  my  services  as  “Signal 
Officer”  of  our  ship,  but  the  first  officer  contends  that  he  lacks  not 
knowledge  of  the  Naval  regulations,  but  hands.  The  Military  Gar¬ 
rison  at  Honolulu  is  very  inadequate,  and  a  new  location  has  prac¬ 
tically  been  determined  upon  located  near  a  rich  plantation  west  of 
the  city.  Besides  inspecting  these  features,  we  spent  a  good  part 
of  Friday  in  looking  over  the  projected  Government  work  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  ten  miles  west  of  Honolulu.  We  went  out  on  a  tug  boat 
and  returned  by  the  railroad;  Mr.  Dillingham,  the  owner  of  the 
only  railroad,  about  70  miles  long,  having  placed  a  special  car  and 
engine  at  our  disposal. 

The  entrance  to  Pearl  Harbor  is  now  being  dredged  out  at  an 
expense  of  $100,000.  It  is  then  intended  to  expend  the  other 
$5,000,000  appropriated  for  the  inner  improvements  necessary  to 
render  its  tortuous  locks  available  for  use  as  a  Naval  Station  with 
coaleries,  dry  docks  and  other  facilities.  An  ultimate  expenditure 
of  $20,000,000  is  contemplated  to  fortify  this  land-locked  harbor 
and  make  it  suitable  for  every  purpose.  The  material  to  be  handled 
is  sand  and  coral  rock,  presenting  no  physical  difficulties  to  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  undertaking  if  the  work  is  pushed,  as  it 
should  be,  for  the  present  coaling  facilities  at  Honolulu  are  very 
inadequate. 

These  operations  are  facilitated  by  calm  seas  and  but  slight 
rise  and  fall  of  tide,  ordinarily  about  eighteen  inches,  never  reach¬ 
ing  three  feet  even  at  spring  tides. 

The  ride  on  the  railroad,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  out  and 
back,  including  a  visit  to  the  principal  sugar  plantation,  was  inter¬ 
esting. 

To  my  surprise  I  found  that  the  sugar-growers  depend  wholly 
upon  irrigation  for  an  assured  crop.  The  plantation  I  visited  had 
twelve  artesian  wells  operated  by  an  enormously  strong  pumping 
plant,  its  irrigation  costing  $60  per  annum  per  acre.  The  mill  was 
complete  with  all  modern  improvements,  and  cost,  so  they  said, 
$3,000,000,  but  with  free  Cuban  sugar  in  the  United  States,  beet 
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sugar  works  on  the  Californian  coast,  and  the  extensive  develop¬ 
ments  now  going  on  in  Cuba  with  American  capital,  it  must  be  a 
hard  struggle  for  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  to  hold  its  trade,  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  steam  plows  and  modern  machinery,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  labor. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  Chinese  are  the  best  people  for 
this  work,  but  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  has, 
of  course,  stopped  the  importation  of  coolie  labor,  and  none  other 
has  yet  been  found  available.  Next  to  sugar,  rice  and  coffee  are 
the  principal  products  of  these  islands,  and  it  was  here  for  the  first 
time  that  I  saw  the  Chinese  Johnny  shooting  his  gun  in  the  rice 
fields,  to  scare  the  rice  birds  away.  I  was  wondering  why  he  did 
not  pot  more  birds,  as  I  could  not  see  that  he  hit  any,  in  spite  of 
his  constant  practice,  until  it  was  explained  to  me  that  his  gun  was 
not  shotted  and  that  only  blank  cartridges  were  used.  The  native 
coffee  I  have  tried  is  not  equal  to  the  best  commercial  brands, 
although  better  than  most  South  American  varieties,  and  can  doubt¬ 
less  be  cultivated  successfully,  as  the  new  coffee  plantation  pays  its 
way  by  the  end  of  the  first  three  years,  and  becomes  profitable 
within  five  years.  Within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  im¬ 
port  trade  of  these  islands  has  increased  five-fold  and  their  exports 
ten-fold,  the  natural  result  of  the  decadence  of  the  aboriginal  race 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  white  man  and  half  castes,  for  during 
the  same  period  the  natives  have  shrunk  in  numbers  from  60,000 
to  30,000  souls,  while  the  foreign  population  has  increased  from 
3,000  to  80,000.  The  Hula-Dance,  still  in  vogue,  and  resembling 
the  “Hoochie-Koochie,”  was  once  a  part  ot  the  Kanaka’s  idolatrous 
religion,  as  were  human  sacrifices  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  although  the  Kanuhas,  or  Medicine  men,  still 
survive  as  a  class,  they  no  longer  exert  great  influence  over  the 
native  islanders,  whose  race,  by  the  end  of  the  present  generation, 
practically,  will  be  extinct. 

The  principal  food  of  the  people  is  Poi,  made  from  the  roots 
of  the  Taro  plant  by  crushing  and  fermentation.  The  Kanaka  eats 
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with  his  fingers,  and  Poi  is  made  of  the  consistency  to  suit  the 
specific  method  of  feeding  one’s  self*  so  it  is  denominated  one¬ 
fingered,  two-  or  three-fingered  Poi.  I  tried  it  with  a  spoon  and 
found  it  tasted  very  like  spoiled  oatmeal  with  sour  milk  on  it. 
However,  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  nourishing  and  highly  digestible 
food. 

The  Honolulus  were  disappointed  that  we  would  not  stop  over 
Sunday,  having  planned  further  festivities  for  our  entertainment,  in¬ 
cluding  a  “luau,”  which  I  am  told  is  a  barbaric  feast,  involving 
eating  no  end  of  Poi,  raw  fish,  live  shrimps  and  roast  dog,  the  lat¬ 
ter  having  been  nourished  on  Poi  and  bread  and  milk  for  weeks 
previously.  All  this,  washed  down  with  potent  drinks  of  gin,  sur¬ 
prises  and  delights  the  Anglo-Saxon  stomach,  they  say. 

I  did  not  have  time  to  visit  the  museums  and  several  other 
points  of  interest  that  I  heard  about,  but  the  heroic  statue  of  Kame- 
hameha  the  Great  stares  you  in  the  face  near  the  market.  Its 
bronze  figure  and  gilded  draperies  are  unusual  in  effect,  and  inter¬ 
esting  are  the  various  tablets  around  its  base.  One  represents  Kame- 
hameha  fighting  single-handed  against  six  other  warriors,  who  are 
throwing  javelins,  three  of  which  he  catches,  parries  two  and  dodges 
one.  Good  work,  is  it  not  ? 

A  peculiar  effect  of  the  Hawaiian  language  is  the  profuse  use 
of  vowels,  of  which  there  are  the  same  number  as  in  English.  In 
many  words  the  vowels  are  doubled,  and  in  some  cases  trebled. 
The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  their  alphabet  contains 
but  eight  consonants,  making  thirteen  letters  all  told. 

Before  sailing  from  Honolulu  yesterday  noon  we  went  aboard 
the  British  Cable  Ship  Co/oma ,  and  passed  a  most  instructive  hour 
with  her  very  intelligent  officers,  who  explained  the  method  of  lay¬ 
ing  submarine  cable.  One  statement  that  surprised  me  was  that 
when  working  in  deep  water,  say  three  miles  deep,  as  much  as 
16,000  feet  of  cable  would  be  in  suspense,  entailing  a  strain  of 
12,000  pounds.  When  unimpeded  by  adverse  conditions  the  cable 
is  paid  out  at  the  rate  of  about  nine  miles  an  hour.  It  is  expected 
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that  cable  connection  will  be  made  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  San  Francisco  by  next  Christmas. 

It  is  essential  that  stations  should  exist  every  3,000  miles  or  so. 
Our  Government  is,  therefore,  happy  in  the  possession  of  the  stepping- 


Party  on  U.  S.  Transport  “Thomas” 

stones  of  Hawaii,  the  Midway  Islands,  and  Guam  to  the  Philippines, 
in  crossing  the  Pacific. 


Hawaii  to  Guam 


Still  at  Sea,  on  Board  Transport  “Thomas,” 
Two  Weeks  Later — Sunday ,  October  26th. 

OUR  course  from  Honolulu  was  W.  Y\  S.  3,015  miles  and  the 
weather  continued  daily  to  grow  a  trifle  warmer,  so  that 
the  morning  temperature  lately  has  been  about  82  degrees 
and  88  degrees  at  noon.  That  of  our  cabin  has  never  been  below 
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the  latter  point  for  many  days  and  sometimes  it  is  as  high  as  97 
degrees.  We  have  been  enjoying  the  most  gorgeous  sunsets  at 
about  6:30  p.  m.,  and  the  sunrises  about  6  a.  m.  have,  in  some 
instances,  been  still  more  fiery. 

Lately,  I  have  spent  the  early  part  of  the  night  in  a  hammock 
on  deck,  sometimes  retiring  to  my  cabin  at  sunrise  only.  Last 
night  I  awakened  at  one  o’clock  experiencing  a  sense  of  discomfort. 
When  sufficiently  awake  to  realize  that  it  was  raining  I  pulled  my 
coverlet  over  me,  but  did  not  seem  to  feel  any  happier,  for  the 
coverlet  did  not  keep  the  wet  out  at  all.  The  ultimate  discovery 
was  that  there  was  already  three  inches  of  water  inside  the  can- 


Man  overboard.  Drill  at  sea,  U.  S.  Transport  “Thomas” 


vas  hammock  in  the  vicinity  of  my  center  of  weight.  Other  nights 
I  have  rested  pretty  well. 

It  was  an  awfully  long  run  to  Guam,  two  weeks,  less  the  day 
we  lost  (October  16th)  upon  crossing  the  180th  degree,  international 
meridian,  Wednesday  midnight,  October  16th.  There  were  some  diver- 
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sions  of  fire  drill;  stopping  to  pick  up  buoys  thrown  overboard, 
both  by  day  and  by  night;  target  practice  with  the  two  6-pound 
stern  guns ;  dancing  on  the  after  spar  deck  in  the  evening.  Mrs. 
Miles  gave  a  progressive  euchre  party  one  night  on  deck.  This 
beats  playing  poker  behind  closed  doors  in  the  General’s  office, 
against  which  the  official  family  has  kicked  so  much  that  lately  the 
General  has  amused  himself  evenings  with  dominoes  and  chess  in¬ 
stead  on  deck.  In  the  daytime  the  General  is  much  engaged  at 
shuffleboard,  he  and  Wiborg  pretending  to  be  champions.  Sherman 
and  I  have  been  the  most  successful  challengers,  and  just  at  present 
the  games  are  even,  and  we  are  ahead  on  points.  We  play  a  set 
of  five  games  every  morning  on  the  “  Championship  Series.” 


Beach  at  Guam 

Colonel  Maus  was  “class  bully”  when  at  West  Point,  and 
amused  himself  with  a  good  deal  of  rough  horse  play  with  me  on 
deck,  till  one  day  just  before  dinner  he  rushed  upon  me  and  seized 
me  around  the  waist  for  a  wrestle.  Not  being  able  to  get  any 
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sort  of  an  underhold,  I  tackled  him  around  the  neck  and  gave  him 
the  best  I  had,  twisting  him  down  so  that  we  fell  together  heavily 
through  the  door  of  a  stateroom  where  two  stout  ladies  were  dress¬ 
ing  for  dinner.  While  holding  Maus’s  head  under  the  bunk  I  called 
on  the  General  to  note  that  I  had  the  Colonel’s  head  in  chancery, 


Landing  at  Guam 

and  claimed  the  fall,  which  was  allowed.  Mrs.  Miles  said  next 
morning  that  the  General  awakened  her  in  the  night  laughing  over 
this  incident,  which  one  of  the  stout  ladies  afterwards  described  as 
being  the  most  exciting  thing  she  had  ever  witnessed,  and  they 
were  both  good  enough  to  amiably  accept  my  apologies. 

Last  Sunday  there  was  a  half  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  W.  S.  W., 
and  for  the  first  time  the  ship  worked  perceptibly  in  the  new 
sea,  which  was  quite  strong  on  the  bow,  while  the  old  swell  rolled 
down  from  the  northward.  A  good  many  faces  were  not  visible 
that  day  and  the  next,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  the 
wind  moderated,  and  since  then  the  usual  N.  E.  trade  has  prevailed. 
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Our  speed  was  reduced  to  24.1  miles  one  day,  and  averaged  less 
than  250  miles  most  of  last  week.  Head  winds  were  not  made  for 
the  Thomas ,  or,  rather,  the  Thomas  was  not  made  for  head  winds. 

Last  Sunday  was  an  eventful  day  in  two  other  respects.  We 
passed  Wake  Island,  a  low-lying  possession  of  our  country,  good  for 
nothing  but  a  cable  station;  and  the  domestic  economy  of  the  ship 
was  disturbed  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  cream  at  table. 

Last  Tuesday  we  sighted  the  only  vessel  of  any  description 
that  we  have  seen  at  sea  since  leaving  San  Francisco.  She  was  a 
four-masted  ship,  headed  N.  W.,  probably  for  Yokohama,  or  Naga- 


Near  the  landing  at  Guam 

saki,  and  was  bowling  along  at  a  much  greater  speed  than  our 
steamer  could  attain. 

After  leaving  the  calm  waters  of  Panama,  a  sailing  vessel  can 
lay  her  course  direct  for  the  Philippines,  favored  by  the  equatorial 
current  of  from  one  to  two  knots  an  hour  and  by  the  N.  E.  trades 
of  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  She  can  then  run  up  the 
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coast  of  China  and  Japan  favored  by  the  Siwo  current,  and  thence 
by  westerly  winds  to  San  Francisco.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that 
these  natural  aids  to  navigation  will  materially  add  to  the  use  of 
the  Panama  Canal  by  sailing  vessels,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  tow 
them  a  long  distance  out  to  sea  on  both  sides  ot  the  Isthmus  to 
escape  the  doldrums  existing  near  its  shores. 


Native  girls  at  Guam 


Friday  night,  October  24th,  we  sighted  the  Mariana  Islands  and 
hove  to  off  the  island  of  Guam  soon  after  midnight.  At  daybreak 
we  entered  the  harbor.  Its  coral  reefs,  high  surf  and  green  shore 
of  tropical  growth  were  gladsome  sights.  To  make  this  a  real  har¬ 
bor,  the  coral  reef  all  along  its  westerly  side  must  be  raised  to  a 
stone  jetty,  or  breakwater,  and  the  town  must  be  moved  about  three 
miles,  and  a  lot  of  dredging  done  to  make  it  available  as  a  coaling 
station.  These  improvements  will  cost  about  $2,000,000,  without 
which  this  place  is  practically  good  for  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
except  for  a  cable  station.  At  the  top  of  this  harbor  is  a  hamlet  called 
Assau.  Here  we  disembarked  after  spending  an  hour  in  an  eight- 


oared  barge,  which  was  navigated  for  the  most  part  by  the  men  walk¬ 
ing  along  in  the  ankle-deep  water  outside  of  the  boat.  Upon  return¬ 
ing  in  the  afternoon  the  tide  had  risen  to  its  full  height  of  twenty- 
six  inches,  and  sail  was  made  on  the  boat.  The  mate  in  charge  had, 
however,  been  entertained  on  shore,  and  John  Barleycorn  had  visited 
the  sailormen  in  the  boat,  resulting  in  misunderstandings,  insubordi¬ 
nation  and  our  running  head  on  to  several  rocks.  The  General 
demanded  sails  lowered  and  men  at  oars.  Only  two  or  three  were, 
however,  able  to  row  without  tumbling  over  on  their  thwarts.  I 
tried  in  vain  to  restrain  my  risibilities,  until  the  General  threatened 
the  mate  that  he  would  turn  the  command  of  the  boat  over  to  some 
one  else.  Knowing  that  this  meant  me,  the  idea  of  handling  that 
drunken  boat’s  crew  did  not  seem  so  funny,  especially  having  preju¬ 
diced  my  authority  by  my  untimely  levity. 

General  and  Mrs.  Miles  and  Colonel  Maus,  in  full  regalia,  drove 
over  to  the  Governor-General’s  house,  five  miles  away,  in  a  dinky  little 
victoria  drawn  by  two  ponies  about  as  big  as  “John  Bull.”  The 
rest  of  us  followed  in  ox  carts,  two-wheeled  and  dirty.  Some  had 
solid  wheels,  some  had  spokes,  and  one  had  a  seat.  Mrs.  Maus  and 
I  took  the  latter  and  had  a  great  lark.  The  “  horse  ”  was  a  little 
bull  carabao. 

Its  driver  was  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  who  knew  no  English,  but 
laughed  to  split  his  sides  when,  having  learned  from  him  the  lingo 
for  “  get  up,”  “  Hullibulloc,”  we  yelled  ourselves  along  over  the  road, 
but  the  boy  evinced  displeasure  when  I  proceeded  to  beat  his  beast 
with  a  stick,  notwithstanding  it  is  their  practice  to  twist  and  even 
bite  the  tails  of  these  ridiculous  little  brutes.  A  rope  is  tied  around 
the  bull’s  horns,  reeved  through  his  nose,  and  the  war  cord  thus 
formed  is  held  as  a  single  rein  in  the  boy’s  hand.  They  steer 
pretty  well  this  way  and  can  be  made  to  keep  up  a  little  trot, 
if  not  neglected  by  their  drivers. 

A  good  coral  road  runs  along  the  shore  from  Assau  to  the  town 
of  Agana,  the  main  settlement  of  the  island,  where  the  United  States 
Government  now  has  a  military  station.  The  commanding  officer 
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occupies  the  palace  of  the  former  Spanish  Governor,  where  there 
was  a  reception  for  us,  but  I  was  taken  care  of  at  luncheon  by 
Major  Murphy,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  the  second  in 
command,  who  gave  us  bachelors  a  delightful  little  luncheon  in  his 
charming  little  bungalow.  The  garrison  was  paraded  when  General 
Miles  left  the  grounds  in  the  demi  victoria.  The  rest  of  us  were 


Governor’s  palace,  Guam 


taken  back  in  an  ambulance,  and  returning  stopped  at  the  Presidio, 
or  stockade  prison,  where  Aguinaldo’s  Secretary  of  War,  Mabini,' 
and  Richardo,  his  third  General,  are  still  detained  as  prisoners  be¬ 
cause  they  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
Mabini  is  a  helpless  paralytic,  and  why  our  Government  persists 
m  keeping  these  poor  devils  there,  with  a  company  of  marines  to 

guard  them  and  nothing  else  to  do,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
politics  of  the  times. 

About  a  month  ago  an  earthquake  took  place  at  Guam,  shak¬ 
ing  down  most  of  the  stone  houses,  rendering  the  officers  practically 
omeless  and  their  wives  nervous.  Little  shakes  have  taken  place 
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every  day  or  so  since,  but  there  were  no  vibrations  during  our  stay. 
Guam  is  on  the  latitude  of  Trinidad,  South  America,  and  is  a 
coral  island  of  volcanic  origin.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  any  tropical 
products  can  be  cultivated  there,  but  hardly  to  such  an  extent  as 
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to  render  the  colony  self-sustaining.  Its  native  inhabitants  are  a 
plump,  brown  and  kindly  people,  whom  it  cannot  be  hard  to  govern, 
and  who  will  probably  not  take  any  advantage  of  good  treatment 
by  their  new  masters. 


Manila  Bay 


Verde  Island  Passage  Approach  to  Manila  Bay, 
On  Board  “Thomas,”  Thursday ,  October  yoth. 


DAY  before  yesterday  we  celebrated  Sherman  Hoyt’s  twenty- 
third  birthday.  Gifts  from  twelve  of  us  were  made  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Buford’s  cabin,  and  champagne  and  friendly  sentiments 
flowed  freely.  There  was  also  a  birthday  cake  at  dinner  and  a  pro- 
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gressive  euchre  party  in  the  evening  in  Sherman’s  honor.  At  noon 
yesterday  we  sighted  land,  and  by  dinner-time  we  reached  St.  Ber¬ 
nardino  Straits.  Here  we  met  a  very  strong  favoring  current  and 
the  ship  raced  through  all  the  early  evening,  with  the  island  of 


The  General  on  the  “  Thomas  ” 


Samar  to  port  and  Luzon  to  starboard.  The  shores  of  both  of  these 
islands  are  bold,  too ;  mountains  a  mile  or  more  high  rise  sharply 
from  the  shore,  and  one  displayed  some  smouldering  volcanic  effect. 
This  coast  is  very  poorly  marked  by  lighthouses,  but  our  skipper  is 
an  intrepid  and  skilful  navigator,  from  whom  I  have  learned  much, 
and  by  midnight  we  ran  out  of  these  narrow  waters  and  steamed 
through  the  open  sea  at  a  good  rate,  and  at  breakfast-time  brought 
the  island  of  Mindora  abeam. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  full  of  interest;  the  panoramas  of 
island  mountain  scenery  everywhere  green  and  picturesque,  some 
small  and  bold  and  rocky,  others  wooded  and  verdant,  were  beauti¬ 
ful  and  vastly  more  diversified  than  I  had  expected.  The  day  is 
like  the  best  of  ours  in  August  at  home,  and  this  charming  intro- 
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Looking  up  the  Pasig  River  from  the  Estado 
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duction  to  the  Philippines  is  agreeable  and  satisfactory.  We  expect 
to  anchor  in  the  bay  this  evening  and  to  land  to-morrow  morning, 
having  had  a  most  successful  four  weeks’  voyage  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Manila  and  Vicinity 

The  First  Rainy  Day  in  the  Tropics, 
Manila,  November  8 ,  igo2. 

MORE  than  a  week  has  elapsed  since  landing  at  this  inter¬ 
esting  place,  where  we  have  been  rushed  around  so  hard 
that  no  time  has  seemed  available  for  writing  about  the 
so-called  “Pearl  of  the  Orient”  until  this  rainy  day.  Soon  after 
dinner-time  Thursday  evening,  October  30th,  we  anchored  in  Manila 


Entrance  to  Pasig  River,  Manila 


Bay,  and  a  little  later  General  Davis,  commanding  the  army  in  the 
Philippines,  came  on  board  with  his  staff  to  pay  their  respects  to 
General  Miles.  The  following  morning  our  party  was  landed  at 

the  wharf  opposite  the  Andi  Monument  by  the  old  Spanish  citadel. 
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Native  craft, 
Manila  Bay 


Fifteen  guns  were  fired,  carriages  and  cavalry  escort  of  four  troops 
were  furnished  with  a  mounted  band,  and  we  proceeded  to  the 
“  Melacanan  Palace,”  now  occupied  by  the  Governor-General,  Taft. 
The  Governor  and  his  wife  were  there  to  greet  us,  to  give  us  the 
glad  hand  and  cooling  drinks.  General  and  Mrs.  Miles  remained 


Army  and  Navy  club  court 


there  as  guests  of  the  Governor.  The  Mauses  went  to  General 
Davis’s  house,  Wiborg  to  Captain  Allen’s,  and  Sherman  and  I  were 
put  up  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  where  we  have  good  rooms, 
“  sterilized  ”  meat  and  drink,  and  lots  of  society,  as  every  officer  in 
town  drops  in  every  day  and  evening  to  get  the  gossip  and  con¬ 
sume  his  rum.  These  dispositions  were  made  because  the  hotel  in 
this  “Venice  of  the  far  East”  is  quite  impossible. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  water  effect  about  Manila,  for  in 
addition  to  a  long  frontage  on  the  bay  the  Pasig  River  runs  through 
the  city.  Besides  being  navigable  for  small  barks  and  steamers  for 
about  a  mile,  the  Pasig  affords  good  facilities  higher  up  for  cascos 
and  other  forms  of  Oriental  barges  that  are  constantly  poled  up  and 
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down  this  stream,  the  men  walking  along  an  outrigged  footboard 
on  both  sides  of  the  boat  as  they  pole  their  odd-looking  bamboo- 
roofed,  high-sterned  house  boat  along. 

Then  there  are  little  proas  called  bancas  skimming  about,  all 
very  interesting.  They  are  long,  narrow  canoes  with  outriggers  on 


H.  C.  R.  and  Mrs.  Hooker 


both  sides  sustaining  logs  to  support  the  vessel  when  she  is  reaching 
under  sail.  It  is  a  very  busy  scene,  this  river  below  the  bridges. 
Above,  the  residences  begin,  extending  many  miles  up  the  river, 
most  attractively  located,  with  lawns  in  front  and  balconies  looking 
on  the  swiftly  running  river.  It  is  here  that  the  Governor’s  Palace 
is  located  in  the  midst  of  spacious  grounds.  One  afternoon  we  spent 
several  hours  on  the  river,  visiting  a  point  about  eighteen  miles  up, 
where  a  new  military  encampment  is  to  be  located.  The  day  fol¬ 
lowing  our  arrival  a  review  of  the  4,000  troops  stationed  here  was 
held  at  9  a.  m.  on  the  Luneta,  which  is  an  elliptical  park-like  place, 
where  the  people  congregate  every  evening  about  six  o’clock  to  hear 
the  band  play,  exchange  gossip,  and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  from 
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the  bay  near  by.  All  arms  of  the  service  were  represented.  Two 
marching  bands  and  one  mounted  band  gave  life  to  the  occasion. 
The  cavalry  appeared  to  the  least  advantage,  and  the  artillery  were 
quite  the  best.  The  foot  troops  marched  well,  especially  one  com¬ 
pany  of  natives  who  actually  “  marched  to  beat  the  band,”  for  they 


About  to  board  steamer  at  Calumpit 

maintained  the  cadence  of  their  step  although  the  band  changed  its 
time  on  them  two  or  three  times  while  they  were  within  my  view. 
Unluckily,  Colonel  Maus’s  horse  fell  with  him,  broke  his  sword  hilt, 
lamed  his  leg  and  hurt  his  pride.  American  horses  do  not  thrive 
in  these  islands,  but  are  weak  in  wind  and  limb,  and  likely  to  go 
down  under  you  at  any  time.  The  native  ponies  are  different,  little 
nags  about  twelve  hands  high,  a  cross  between  the  Andalusian  horse 
and  the  Chinese  mare,  tough,  hardy  and  smart.  They  pace,  trot 
and  canter  to  harness,  but  they  haul  the  two- wheeled  carromata 
(with  cochero  in  front),  or  calesa  (cochero  in  rear),  or  the  diminu¬ 
tive  Victoria,  skimming  around  corners  at  lightning  speed.  I  have 
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been  stopped  several  times  for  “  fast  driving  ”  by  the  police  when 
behind  a  couple  of  buckskin  beggars  that  I  had  retained  for  a 
week.  These  ponies  subsist  on  grass  brought  down  the  river  in 
bundles,  and  resist  all  the  adverse  conditions  of  their  keep,  which 
is  very  bad  and  unsanitary  for  horses  owing  to  the  lack  of  stable 
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Native  village,  Calumpit,  Luzon 

flooring  and  drainage.  Last  Sunday  we  went  out  to  the  country 
seat  of  Mr.  Buencamino,  who  gave  a  fiesta  in  honor  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  and  Mrs.  Taft;  thirty  miles  by  train  to  Calumpit  on 
the  Rio  Grande  River,  then  a  couple  of  miles  up  the  river  on  a 
flat-bottomed,  iron,  stern-paddle-wheeled  steamer.  Buencamino’s 
house  we  found  situated  on  the  river  front,  along  which  there  is  a 
street  ten  miles  each  way  where  the  natives  live  in  crowded  little 
bamboo  houses  and  Nipa  huts.  Buencamino  was  formerly  Secretary 
or  the  Interior  to  Aguinaldo.  He  is  a  good  politician  and  a  most 
hospitable  entertainer.  Since  the  Americans  took  charge  here  he 
has  renounced  his  religion  and  turned  “Methodist,”  notwithstanding 
which  he  gave  the  gayest  Sunday  party  I  ever  was  at.  There  were 
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about  eighty  of  us.  After  paying  unintelligible  compliments  to  our 
host’s  ladies,  who  were  perfectly  lovely  in  pink  and  yellow  and  red 
embroidered  gowns  a  la  Filipino,  all  amiable,  smiling  women  with 
soft  hands,  brownish-yellowish,  white  powdered  skins,  and  no  particu- 


Filipino  band  at  station  on  Dagupan  trip 


lar  figure.  They  seem  to  be  fond  of  dancing,  but  most  of  them 
have  it  all  to  learn  still,  apparently. 

We  were  allowed  to  wander  around  and  jnspect  the  house  and 
premises,  including  the  kitchen  and  other  domestic  arrangements, 
affording  a  good  opportunity  to  see  just  how  semi-barbaric  the  rich 
Filipino  still  is. 

How  ever  they  cooked  the  very  handsome  and  many-coursed 
tiffin  for  so  many  people,  without  stoves,  is  still  a  mystery  to  me. 
The  luncheon  was  very  good,  the  wine  excellent.  The  punch  was 
very  strong;  that  I  can  vouch  for,  because  the  man  that  made  it 
singled  me  out  for  a  taster  while  the  brew  was  going  on.  After 
luncheon,  Buencamino  made  a  long  speech  in  Spanish.  The  inter¬ 
preter  stood  beside  him  and  translated,  and  again  performed  the 
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same  service  for  Governor  Taft,  who  responded  in  English.  These 
speeches  were,  of  course,  mere  platitudes,  the  only  uninteresting 
features  of  the  day.  After  tiffin,  running  races,  hurdle  races  and 
swimming  races  were  organized  and  took  place  in  front  of  the 
house.  The  dancing  began  and  continued  through  the  rest  of  the 


Filipino  houses,  Luzon 


afternoon,  except  during  a  half  an  hour,  when  the  band  accom¬ 
panied  most  of  the  party  a  little  way  along  the  dusty  village  road 
to  another  house,  where  the  special  entertainment  was  cock-fighting. 
The  Filipino  is  devoted  to  this  sport.  Almost  every  fellow  has  his 
rooster  tucked  under  his  arm,  and  strokes  the  bird’s  feathers  when 
he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  which  is  most  of  the  time,  for  of  all 
the  lazy  mortals  under  the  sun  these  islanders  are  the  chiefest  of 
idlers.  The  native  man,  to  live  in  happiness  for  a  year,  needs 
eighteen  dollars’  worth  of  rice  to  eat,  a  little  fish,  a  piece  of  Cara¬ 
bao  meat  or  pig,  on  feast  days,  about  six  yards  of  cotton  cloth  for 
his  raiment,  a  few  pounds  of  tobacco — all  told,  say  $50.  Hence, 
any  brown  man  earning  twenty  cents  a  day  is  in  affluent  circum- 
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stances.  If  he  can,  by  any  chance,  earn  $5.00  in  a  week,  then  he 
lives  in  absolute  idleness  for  the  three  succeeding  weeks ;  therefore 
he  is  no  good  as  a  laborer,  because  as  soon  as  he  will  have  earned 
enough  to  keep  him  for  a  few  days  ahead,  he  quits  work  and  jumps 
his  job  without  notice. 

The  next  night  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Taft  entertained  at  din¬ 
ner  about  twenty-five  people,  all  officials,  generals  or  admirals,  ex¬ 
cept  Wiborg  and  myself.  The  dinner  was  well  served  by  a  myriad 
of  Chinamen.  The  head  waiter  was  clad  in  “glad  rags”  of  bright 
and  many  colors. 

There  were  only  a  half-dozen  women  present.  I  talked  mostly 
with  Mrs.  General  Bell  and  Professor  Worcester,  a  man  of  much 
learning,  an  entomologist  and  botanist,  and  now  on  the  Philippine 
Commission.  Many  people  were  invited  to  come  in  after  dinner, 
and  thronged  the  palace. 

Dancing  ensued  inside,  and  smoking  and  coffee  and  ices  on  the 
veranda  were  pleasant  features. 

The  following  morning,  Tuesday,  we  took  the  railway  train  at 
9  a.  m.  for  Dagupan,  a  town  of  former  importance  on  Lyngagen 
Bay.  The  Manila  and  Dagupan  is  the  only  steam  railroad  in 
the  Philippines.  It  is  about  200  kilometers,  or  say  120  miles,  long, 
314  feet  gauge,  is  owned  by  English  capitalists  and  run  by  an 
Englishman  by  the  name  of  Higgins,  whose  wife  is  a  nice,  bright 
Spanish  woman.  It  is  215  miles  or  more  from  Manila  to  Dagupan 
by  sea;  there  are  but  eight  feet  of  water  on  the  Dagupan  bar, 
hence  the  railroad  is  a  pretty  good  cut  off.  However,  notwithstanding 
that  the  railroad  is  thus  practically  a  monopoly,  the  people  are  so 
poor  that  they  are  made  to  pay  less  than  two  cents  per  passenger 
per  mile,  about  the  same  as  New  York  railroads,  and  one  and  a  half 
cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  freight,  hardly  double  the  rate  of  the 
trunk  lines  in  our  country  where  traffic  is  densest.  Coal  is  poor 
and  expensive,  so  are  ties  and  all  other  railroad  material.  The  track 
is  unballasted,  and  a  man  and  one-half  to  the  mile  is  required  to 
keep  it  up  for  the  traffic  offering,  which  is  mostly  rice.  The 
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bridges,  especially  their  substructures,  are  exceedingly  good;  the  45- 
pound  rail  originally  laid  fourteen  years  ago  is  now  being  replaced 
by  65-pound  rail,  and  some  work  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
storing  many  of  the  station  houses  that  were  burned  down  by  the 
insurgents,  for  which  damage  the  railroad  has  made  claim  upon  our 


Cavalry  coming  into  San  Fernando,  Luzon.  Manila- 
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Government.  Mr.  Higgins  tells  me  that  he  has  but  fourteen  white 
men  in  his  employ,  and  that  he  gets  satisfactory  service  from  the 
natives,  except  that  they  will  sometimes  leave  without  notice.  This 
railroad  was  built  under  a  large  subsidy,  but  has  never  paid  any 
returns  except  interest  on  its  first  mortgage  bonds,  although  a  great 
deal  of  capital  has  been  furnished  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  oi 
its  original  bonds.  It  is  a  hard  proposition,  as  will  be  that  of  any 
other  railway  project  in  these  islands.  The  ordinary  train  consumes 
eight  hours  in  running  the  120  miles,  but  our  special  ran  at  the 
rate  of  about  25  or  30  miles  an  hour  most  of  the  way,  and  did  it 
all  right.  Besides  the  President’s  private  car,  we  had  a  luggage  van 
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with  ice  chest  well  provisioned  and  a  coach  full  of  soldiers,  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  infantry  as  guard.  The  Eleventh  Cavalry  and  the  Fifth 
Infantry  are  stationed  along  this  railroad,  and  we  stopped  both  going 
and  returning  many  times  to  inspect  the  troops,  sometimes  three  or 
four  miles  back  from  the  track.  At  San  Fernando  four  troops  of 
cavalry  were  reviewed  by  the  General,  and  we  there  took  luncheon 
with  General  Wint,  commanding  this  district.  We  spent  some  time 
at  Bayntagnan,  where  a  large  post  is  to  be  located  and  made  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  now  at  Dagupan,  a  good  move  I 
think,  as  Dagupan  does  not  appeal  to  me,  being  a  long  and  very 
dirty  fishing  and  trading  town.  On  the  way  over,  we  crossed  the 


Carabao  cart,  native  family  inside  at  Dagupan 

plateau,  600  feet  highest  elevation  above  the  sea;  the  highest  grade 
on  the  railroad  is  one  per  cent.,  and  its  curves  are  slight.  On  the 
east  are  high  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  on  the  west  is  the 
Cordillera  range,  rendering  the  view  pleasing  and  picturesque  at 

a  if  P0^ntS\  esPecia^7  as  the  low  ground  is  exceedingly  fertile 
m  rig  t  green  rice  fields,  greener  than  winter  wheat  at  home  in 
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October,  and  is  bordered  with  verdant  hills  that  melt  away  into  the 
bolder  background  of  the  mountains. 

The  rice  fields  are  tilled  by  both  natives  and  Chinese,  who 
take  a  visible  pleasure  in  puttering  around  in  the  mud  and  water 
all  day,  cultivating  with  the  Carabao,  or  water  buffalo.  This  animal 


Carabao  carts  at  San  Fernando,  Luzon.  Manila- 
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has  the  size  of  those  I  have  seen  in  Egypt,  and  greater  vigor.  This 
is,  I  think,  attributable  to  the  great  care  taken  of  this  invaluable 
beast.  He  gets  his  siesta  at  noon  like  his  master,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  he  is  taken  to  the  river,  or  a  wallow,  and  scrubbed  all  over. 
He  is  an  amphibious  creature  and  will  spend  two-thirds  of  his  life 
in  the  water  with  only  his  nose  sticking  out,  if  left  to  his  own 
devices.  The  Carabao  draws  all  the  heavy  carts  in  the  city  as  well. 

Every  rural  Filipino,  to  be  happy,  must  have  a  bamboo  house, 
a  buffalo,  a  pig,  a  fighting  game  cock,  a  woman  or  two  and  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  children.  They  all  live  in  a  single  room;  all  the 
family  smoke  from  the  age  of  five  up.  The  women  pound  the  rice 
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in  a  wooden  mortar — extremely  laborious  work — with  a  heavy  wooden 
pestle.  The  women  also  plant  the  rice  and  do  the  work  around 
the  house,  while  their  lords  and  masters  stroke  the  shining  feathers 
of  their  roosters  and  smoke  long  regalias.  All  of  them  ruin  their 
teeth  at  an  early  age  by  the  practice  of  chewing  betel  nuts.  The 
women  carry  the  young  astraddle  on  the  hip,  which  gives  them  an 
awkward  gait.  Their  costumes  consist  of  a  single  cotton  garment 
much  abbreviated  at  both  ends,  their  limbs  are  meagre,  their  necks 
and  shoulders  scrawny  as  a  rule,  and  their  general  appearance  un¬ 
prepossessing,  except  the  girls  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  just  maturing. 

Indeed,  it  seems  as  though  this  race  of  people  came  down 
from  the  trees  about  a  thousand  years  too  soon. 

Persons  like  the  Buencamino  have  a  large  following ;  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  people  is  sort  of  feudal,  or  rather  patriarchal,  for  in 
time  of  bad  crops  like  the  present  season,  the  rich  man  must  buy 
rice  and  distribute  it  gratis  amongst  the  people,  who  in  more  pros¬ 
perous  years  contribute  to  his  income.  Drought  and  myriads  of 
grasshoppers  this  season  render  it  necessary  to  buy  and  import  from 
China  vast  quantities  of  rice  for  free  distribution  to  these  people. 
I  think  this  generous  care  of  their  requirements  by  our  Government 
will  result  in  a  continuance  of  the  white  man  working  for  the 
Indian,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  our  own  dear  red  man  at 
home.  The  aboriginal  gentleman  always  expects  his  discoverers  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  life  of  ease  without  labor.  They  say 
there  are  about  10,000,000  Filipinos ;  at  my  estimate  of  $50  per 
capita  per  annum,  therefore,  it  would  only  cost  our  Government 
$500,000,000  per  annum  to  keep  all  this  happy  land  free  from  in¬ 
surrections  and  strife,  by  enabling  all  these  charming  people  to  have 
their  food  and  raiment  provided  for  them  and  permit  them  to  live 
free  from  care  as  lords  of  the  earth. 

The  pOrt  at  Dagupan  was  chock  full  of  troops,  four  compa¬ 
nies  resident,  two  companies  visiting,  besides  many  officers  and  their 
ladies  coming  over  from  neighboring  posts  to  attend  the  evening  re¬ 
ception  to  General  Miles.  Sleeping  accommodations  were  very  much 
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strained  therefore.  It  was  proposed  to  put  Sherman  and  me  up  for 
the  night  in  a  ward  in  the  Hospital,  but  when  I  inquired  what 
disease  its  thirty-five  occupants  had,  Sherman  remarked  afterward 
that  “  the  Commodore  shied  and  balked”;  anyhow,  we  did  not 
sleep  in  the  Hospital.  Next  morning  we  got  up  at  reveille  and 
attended  review  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  Miles’s  old  regiment. 

At  present  the  only  enlisted  man  who  was  in  the  regiment  when 
the  General  left  it  is  the  color-bearer.  The  General  called  this  Color- 


Water  battery,  Cavite 


Sergeant  out  of  ranks,  made  a  farewell  speech  from  his  saddle,  and 
we  were  off  on  the  railroad  again  by  7.30  a.  m. 

The  General  still  loves  to  get  up  early  and  make  forced 
marches.  He  is  a  great  old  man,  and  used  up  two  officers  who 
followed  him  in  the  saddle  this  day,  as  well  as  three  horses.  I  tried 
to  coax  him  not  to  ride  in  the  saddle  at  noontime,  but  he  said 
Why  not  ?  ”  and  immediately  proceeded  to  use  up  the  two  men 
and  three  horses  aforesaid,  just  to  prove  how  foolish  I  was,  I  fancy. 
e  £ot  back  to  Manila  Wednesday  evening,  awfully  dirty,  a  good 
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deal  battered,  but  able,  so  far  as  Sherman  and  I  were  concerned, 
to  call  upon  a  Spanish  family  of  station,  but  who  were  in  reduced 
circumstances  on  account  of  losses  in  the  war.  The  girls  are  accom- 


Party  at  Bacoor  in  front  of  Mr.  Hooker’s  bamboo  house 

plished  linguists,  and  very  pretty.  One  teaches  school,  and  the  other 
attends  to  the  household,  her  mother,  and  her  younger  sister.  They 
are  cheerful  and  pleasant  to  talk  to,  but  their  situation  is  pathetic. 

On  Thursday  Governor  and  Mrs.  Taft  held  an  afternoon  reception, 
to  which  everybody  went.  The  palace  lends  itself  extremely  well  to 
large  entertainments.  That  day  we  took  a  large  steam  launch,  and 
Mrs.  Maus,  Wiborg,  Sherman  and  I  visited  Cavite  and  Bacoor.  At 
the  latter  place  we  landed  in  a  banca,  one  of  those  slim-waisted, 
double-ended,  outrigged  canoe  affairs,  and  called  on  Mrs.  Hooker, 
who  is  domiciled  with  her  husband  in  a  bamboo  house.  We 
returned  to  Manila,  twelve  miles  away,  in  time  for  the  Governor’s 
reception.  Yesterday  I  did  a  little  shopping  preparatory  to  starting 
South  through  the  islands  to-morrow,  and  then  inspected  Fort  Santiago, 
also  the  Citadel  built  by  the  Spaniards  and  now  occupied  by  our 
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Artillery,  a  very  interesting  old  fortification  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
wall  that  still  encloses  the  old  part  of  the  city.  The  view  from 
the  parapet  at  sundown  is  most  attractive:  on  one  side  the  placid 
bay  and  flaming  sky,  on  the  other  the  busy  river  with  its  odds  and 
ends  of  all  sorts  of  queer-looking  craft,  and  on  the  other  two  sides 
the  quaint  old  town,  its  dinginess  hidden  by  the  glamour  of  the  sun¬ 
set.  It  should  be  always  sunset  in  Manila,  for  it  is  not  agreeable 
at  noontime. 

The  present  commanding  officer  is  proposing  the  monstrous 
plan  of  building  the  Headquarter  Army  Offices  on  top  of  the  terre 
ftlein  of  the  Citadel.  If  this  atrocious  idea  is  carried  out,  it  will 
make  poor  old  Fort  Santiago  look  like  twenty-seven  cents. 

Last  night  Mrs.  Albert  Key,  of  the  Navy,  entertained  about 
sixteen  of  us  at  dinner.  It  was  Lindsay  Maus’s  birthday — twenty- 
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seventh,  I  believe.  I  gave  her  a  watch  disguised  as  a  mandolin,  in 
enameled  gold,  that  I  found  in  a  shop  on  the  Escolta ,  the  princi¬ 
pal  business  street  of  Manila.  It  is  very  unique,  and  she  is  “  crazy 


about  it.”  There  was  a  reception  to  the  General  and  Mrs.  Miles 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  the  evening. 

This  is  repacking  day.  We  sail  at  8  a.  m.  to-morrow  (Sunday) 
morning,  to  cruise  for  two  or  three  weeks  among  the  islands  in 
the  transport  Ingalls.  She  is  little  and  fast  and  roily,  so  they 
say,  but  perfectly  adapted,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  our  uses,  although 
her  draft  of  sixteen  feet  will  make  it  difficult  to  land  in  some 
places.  She  is  about  the  size  of  a  Bermuda  steamer,  say  1,200 
tons,  and  will  make  a  pretty  good  yacht,  I  fancy.  We  figure  on 
going  in  her  to  Hong-Kong,  thence  to  Nagasaki,  spend  a  week  or 
so  in  Japan,  thence  to  Shanghai  and  Peking,  where  the  General 
has  orders  from  Washington  to  go  for  a  special  purpose,  hence  my 
cable  of  yesterday  for  mail  to  Peking.  This,  of  course,  settles  the 
route  for  home  via  Siberia,  unless  something  unforeseen  turns  up.  I 
am  now  beginning  to  develop  symptoms  of  scrivener’s  palsy  at  the 
end  of  this  rainy  day,  so  will  just  wish  you  a  short  adieu. 


Manila  to  Tloilo 

On  Board  U.  S.  Transport  “  Ingalls,” 
Going  Down  the  Sulu  Sea, 

November  12 ,  IQ02. 

LAST  Saturday  night  typhoon  signals  were  reported ;  a  heavy 
wind  and  rain  storm  set  in,  and  word  was  passed  around 
that  our  sailing  from  Manila  was  to  be  postponed.  This, 
however,  proved  a  false  alarm,  for  Sunday  morning  opened  overcast 
but  calm. 

We  embarked  on  the  Ingalls  at  9  a.  m.  and  got  under  way  at 

noon  for  Batagnas,  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  Luzon,  distant  ninety- 
five  miles. 

The  Ingalls  is  quite  a  smart  steamer  and  developed  a  sustained 
speed  of  thirteen  knots  an  hour,  although  she  is  loaded  to  the  water 
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line  fore  and  aft  seventeen  feet.  We  reached  Batagnas  at  nightfall, 
set  ashore  several  people  who  stopped  off  there,  and  picked  up 
General  Miles  and  two  or  three  officers,  who,  leaving  Manila  the  day 
before  in  a  launch  via  the  river,  lake  and  wagon  road,  had  reached 
Batagnas  in  the  early  afternoon. 

Leaving  Batagnas  at  8.30  p.  m.  we  ran  down  the  island,  reach¬ 
ing  Capriz,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Panay,  at  noon  on 
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Monday,  November  10th,  a  distance  of  170  miles.  After  a  stop  there 
of  a  couple  of  hours  we  proceeded  round  the  west  side  of  the 
island  and  reached  Yloilo,  the  chief  town  of  Panay,  before  break¬ 
fast  yesterday  morning.  Besides  our  own  party,  General  Lee  and 
aide,  also  Captains  Scott  and  Squires,  have  been  added.  Major 
Bailey,  Inspector-General  of  Luzon,  one  of  our  l(  Yellowstone  Party” 
of  ’78  ;  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  a  newspaper  artist ;  Dr.  Collins,  surgeon 
of  the  Thomas;  Major  Sawyer,  quartermaster,  and  various  clerks 
and  servants,  made  a  full  house,  using  all  the  room  at  table  and 
more  than  all  the  room  for  sleeping,  especially  since  last  night 
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General  Baldwin,  commanding  Yloilo  district,  came  aboard  with  his 
aide  to  do  the  southern  islands  with  us.  All  the  transoms  in  the 
main  saloon  and  corridors  are  used  as  beds.  So  far  we  have  sailed 
through  summer  seas,  but  if  any  heavy  weather  strikes  us  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  luggage,  accoutrements,  and  seasick  warriors  will  afford  a 
spectacle  worth  the  price  of  admission,  there  being  first-class  cabin 
accommodation  for  thirteen  people,  whereas  we  now  muster  twenty- 
seven. 

Until  to-day  we  have  always  been  in  sight  of  land,  winding 
through  the  archipelago,  affording  a  varied  panorama  of  changing 
views  among  islands  of  manifest  volcanic  origin,  where  in  many 
instances  earthquakes,  elevations,  and  subsidences  are  still  going  on, 
if  the  tales  of  the  natives  are  to  be  believed.  Some  say  they  now 
fish  where  their  grandfathers  used  to  dwell. 

In  the  larger  islands  the  mountains  range  from  one  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a  half  high,  lending  much  character  to  the  landscape.  It 
is  not  certainly  known  just  how  many  islands  there  are  in  the 
Philippine  group,  but  there  are  thirty-three  large  islands  of  one 
hundred  square  miles  area  and  upwards,  and  at  least  twelve  hundred 
smaller  ones,  including  those  that  are  uninhabited. 

Yloilo  is  second  only  to  Manila  in  population,  and  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  town  situated  on  low-lying  flat  ground  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  where  vessels  drawing  thirteen  feet  of  water  can  tie  up  to  the 
docks.  Those  drawing  more  must  anchor  outside  in  its  beautiful 
land-locked  harbor,  to  which  there  is  an  ample  entrance  with  thirty- 
three  feet  of  water  in  the  channel  at  each  end.  The  anchorage 
is  in  sixteen  fathoms  of  water,  but  the  holding  ground  is  hard  sand 
and  rocks,  and  is  unsafe  to  ride  out  a  heavy  blow,  forcing  large 
vessels  to  go  to  sea  or  seek  shelter  elsewhere  in  typhoon  weather. 

I  his  place  can  therefore  never  be  a  point  of  more  than  local  im¬ 
portance.  There  is  a  little  old  Spanish  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  and  we  found  several  companies  of  infantry  camped  on  the 
beach  near  by,  and  two  troops  of  cavalry  quartered  just  outside  of 
the  town.  All  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  and  river  dressed  ship  in 
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honor  of  the  General’s  arrival.  There  was  the  usual  salute  of  fifteen 
guns  on  landing,  and  troops  drawn  up  to  escort  us  to  General 
Baldwin’s  headquarters,  which  are  very  comfortable  and  full  of 
interesting  old  Moro  relics.  Baldwin  is  another  fellow  that  I  cam¬ 
paigned  with  in  1878,  and  again  in  1883.  He  recently  obtained  his 
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promotion  as  Brigadier-General,  and  has  not  yet  gotten  over  being 
tickled  with  his  rank.  He  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  field 
that  I  know,  and  he  is  now  attending  to  the  Yloilo  job  by  going 
around  with  “  a  loaf  of  bread  in  one  hand  and  a  whip  in  the 
other,”  as  one  man  has  expressed  it.  The  people  of  Yloilo  have 
more  agreeable  visages  than  their  brothers  in  Luzon,  but  the  wise 
men  say  that  their  smiling  countenances  belie  their  hearts,  which 
have  been  much  embittered  by  their  losses.  Notwithstanding  nearly 
a  third  of  their  town  appears  to  be  in  ruins,  they  decorated  what 
was  left  of  it  and  took  a  holiday  in  honor  of  General  Miles’s 
arrival,  gave  him  receptions  at  all  three  of  their  clubs — English, 
Spanish  and  Filipino — in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Governor  gave  a 
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ball  in  the  palace  in  the  evening.  At  the  latter  I  stood  up  in 

the  reception  line,  and,  fortified  with  a  kid  glove,  shook  hands  with 
brown  people  of  all  sorts  of  shades  for  a  half  hour  or  more.  My 
object  was  to  meet  the  ladies.  But  I  think  I  shall  not  try  it 
again,  for,  as  they  say  down  East,  they  “  don’t  bear  viewin’,”  not¬ 
withstanding  many  elaborate  toilets  were  displayed.  All  of  them 

wore  embroidered  Jusie  cloth  for  panuelos  and  bodices  of  their  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  some  draped  Jusie  over  other  material,  although  most  of 
them  wore  skirts  of  heavy  and  high-colored  silks  and  satins,  and  a 
few  displayed  jewels  of  barbaric  splendor,  and  pearls  from  the  South 

Seas.  These  ladies  are  always  dropping  their  panuelos  off  their 

necks  and  then  hitching  them  up  again,  by  the  same  device  that 
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our  own  fair  ones  adopt  in  the  opera  box  at  home.  It  may  there- 

e  e  fairIy  supposed  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature 
in  a  woman  whether  Occidental  or  Oriental. 

It  was  interesting  to-day  to  watch  the  natives  sail  their  boats 
a  fresh  breeze.  These  boats  are  sustained  by  outriggers  support- 
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ing  logs,  and  as  the  breeze  freshens,  a  man  or  two  is  sent  out  to 
stand  on  the  weather  log  as  outside  ballast;  hence  their  breezes  are 
classified  as  one-man  breeze,  two-,  three-  or  four-man  breeze,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  is  a  bad  day  for  them  when  the  outrigger  breaks, 
as  it  sometimes  does. 


Siassi  and  Jolo 


Siassi,  ioo  Miles  from  Borneo, 

On  Board  the  “Ingalls,”  November  Ijth. 


WE  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Siassi  at  6.30  a.  m.  to-day,  and 
disembarked  immediately  after  breakfast.  On  shore  we 
were  met  by  a  military  detachment,  but  the  principal 
celebration  of  General  Miles’s  landing  was  an  exhibition  of  fire¬ 
crackers,  which  was  very  amusing.  The  natives  also  displayed  much 
bunting  about  their  shops,  which  were  mostly  in  charge  of  China¬ 
men,  the  natives  themselves  being  in  greatest  evidence  at  the  market- 
house,  where  all  their  products  are  exchanged,  including  their 
money,  at  a  sort  of  faro  bank  that  is  run  there. 

The  natives  at  this  place  are  Moros;  that  is  to  say,  people  who 
are  supposed  to  be  “Moorish”  in  their  tendencies.  At  all  events, 
they  are  Mohammedans  in  religion,  and  different  in  many  of  their 
attributes  from  the  Filipinos  in  the  northern  part  of  the  islands. 
It  was  here  that  we  first  saw  a  “  datto,”  or  chief ;  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  wearing  long  and  very  tight-fitting  trousers  made  of 
thin  and  variegated  goods,  and  also  carrying  vicious-looking  side- 
arms  and  a  “  swagger  cane.” 

These  gentlemen  are  not  above  disposing  of  their  sword  and 
cane  to  American  travellers  for  gain,  notwithstanding  the  great  con¬ 
sequence  they  appear  to  assume  among  their  own  people.  The 
rest  of  the  populace  wear  very  little  clothing.  The  women  dress 
themselves  in  divided  skirts,  making  their  costume  about  the  same 
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as  that  of  the  men.  The  children  for  the  most  part  run  around 
in  the  “  clothing  in  which  they  were  born.” 

One  or  two  youngsters  with  small-pox  were  in  evidence,  and 
there  is  here  the  usual  disregard  of  health  conditions  as  exists  else- 
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where  in  these  islands,  except  that  these  Siassi  people  dwell  by  the 
sea  and  their  bamboo  houses  overhang  the  high-water  mark,  thus 
attaining  some  sanitation  when  the  tide  comes  in. 

It  is  here  that  the  pearl  fisheries  flourish,  but  the  gentle  Moros 
have  already  learned  the  value  of  the  American  market,  and  the 

days  are  past  when  an  American  can  display  his  cigar-box  full  of 
pearls  bought  for  a  song. 

S^si  is  about  three  hundred  and  forty  miles  south  of  Yloilo, 
seventy  miles  from  Borneo,  and  not  much  more  than  three  hundred* 
miles  north  of  the  equator.  It  may  therefore  be  readily  imagined 
t  iat  this  place  is  well  within  the  tropics. 

The  plan  of  General  Miles,  as  will  be  seen,  is  to  travel  fast 

irectly  to  the  southernmost  points,  then  to  work  slowly  north, 
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and  friend 


Our  “  guide,  philosopher 
Abreen,  in  the  centre 


so  that  if  the  trip  has  to  be  shortened  it  can  be  done  when  nearing 
Manila  on  the  return  voyage. 

' The  Island  of  Jolo 

Jolo,  some  forty  miles  north  of  Siassi  on  the  island  of  Jolo,  was 
our  next  port,  where  we  arrived  about  two  o’clock  this  afternoon. 
On  landing,  we  were  met  by  General  Sumner,  who  is  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo,  as  well  as  by  the 
Commandant  of  the  Military  Post  of  Jolo  and  the  garrison,  which 
is  comprised  of  four  troops  of  cavalry. 

Jolo  has  a  very  finished  appearance,  being  an  old  town  upon 
which  much  intelligent  work  has  been  bestowed  in  the  matter  of 


Crowd  in  street  of  Jolo 

grading,  straightening  streets,  planting  trees,  and  a  general  effort 
to  make  it  an  attractive  and  sanitary  town.  A  wall  runs  around 
the  other  two  sides  beyond  the  water  front,  and  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment  is  in  very  good  condition.  The  Sultan  of  the  Island  of 
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Jolo  was  invited  to  come  in  to  meet  General  Miles,  but  did  not 
do  so.  He  seems  to  be  a  very  independent  person  and  one  of 
much  consequence,  at  least  in  his  own  estimation.  The  Sultan’s 
abode  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  town. 

The  commanding  officer’s  quarters  here  are  attractively  located 
in  a  stage  setting  of  palms,  parterres  and  fountains,  where  an  enter- 
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tainment  was  provided  in  the  open  air,  a  spear  dance  being  given 
by  the  More  men,  and  a  « hand  dance  ”  given  by  some  Moro  girls. 
The  girls  displayed  great  suppleness  of  wrist  in  their  graceful  move¬ 
ments  of  the  hands  and  arms.  This  feature  seems  to  justify  the 
belief  that  the  whole  race  must  have  great  strength  and  suppleness 
o  wrist,  which  enables  the  use  of  the  sword  with  the  utmost  skill. 
A  t  ough  the  men  are  small,  they  have  developed  great  prowess 
with  the  sword.  There  are  many  instances  existing  where  a  Moro 
has,  with  a  single  blow  with  the  barong  or  kreis,  cut  off  a  man’s 
arm.  Upon  our  passing  outside  the  walls  of  the  town  to  visit  a 
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and  boat  waiting  for  pennies  at 
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nearby  scene  of  interest,  we  were  warned  several  times  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  guards  that  we  ran  the  risk  of  being  harmed  by  the  Moros, 
who  frequently  become  what  they  call  “  Juramentados ,”  this  simply 
meaning  a  man  who  takes  an  oath  before  his  priest,  shaves  his  eye¬ 
brows  and  “  runs  amuck,”  killing  all  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact.  It  was  related  that  two  of  these  crazy  devils  actually 
charged  upon  the  stables  of  a  cavalry  troop,  when  the  troop  was 
about  to  mount.  Of  course  they  were  killed,  but  before  the  luna¬ 
tics  were  shot  one  or  two  of  the  troopers  had  received  several  severe 
wounds,  although  armed  with  rifle,  revolver,  and  saber.  It  is  the 
idea  of  the  “  Juramentado”  that  after  having  killed  a  suitable  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  he  immediately  goes  to  his  seventh  heaven,  where  his 
sixteen  wives  are  awaiting  him  in  Paradise. 

We  left  Jolo  in  the  early  evening,  accompanied  by  General 
Sumner  and  his  aide,  and  steamed  along  in  the  moonlight  through 
smooth  water  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  to  Malabang. 
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In  Moroland,  Camp  Vicars, 
November  14,  igo2. 


ARRIVING  at  the  landing  at  Malabang  about  noon  to-day, 
we  were  met  on  the  beach  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and 
^  wagons  and  proceeded  to  the  post,  about  two  miles  away, 
where  foot  troops  were  drawn  up  for  inspection  by  General  Miles. 
This  was  a  brief  ceremony,  and  we  then  started  with  saddle  horses 
and  two  wagons  for  Camp  Vicars,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  cav¬ 
alry  for  the  trip  up  to  this  point.  The  road  from  Malabang  to 
Camp  Vicars  is  for  the  most  part  a  gentle  grade,  rising  to  some¬ 
thing  like  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  it  is  twenty-two 
miles  in  length,  and  winds  through  dense  groves  of  tropical  forests. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  trip  was  the  many  monkeys.  In  some 
cases  whole  families  of  them  were  resting  on  the  branches  or  skip¬ 
ping  among  the  limbs  of  lofty  trees. 
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There  are  three  military  posts  on  this  road,  at  each  of  which 
we  rested  for  a  few  minutes  and  at  one  of  which  we  changed 
mounts  and  wagon  horses.  I  have  adhered  to  my  rule  of  not  riding 
or  taking  any  violent  exercise  after  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
nor  before  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  therefore  performed 


Fortified  gate  at  Jolo,  and  the  Commodore  in  tropical 

costume 

the  first  part  of  the  journey  in  a  Doherty  wagon;  but  Sherman, 
although  comparatively  unaccustomed  to  the  saddle,  proceeded  through 
on  horseback  without  much  discomfort. 

Arriving  at  Camp  Vicars  after  dark  this  evening,  we  found 
quite  a  change  of  atmosphere  from  that  previously  experienced  in  the 

tropics,  it  being  both  wet  and  cold,  owing  to  the  altitude  of  the 
place. 

The  number  in  our  party  was  quite  a  strain  upon  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  camp,  but  they  gave  us  a  good  dinner  in  the  mess  tent 
about  9  p.  m.,  and  we  were  soon  distributed  among  the  various 
officers,  whose  quarters  are  entirely  in  canvas  tents. 
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The  following  morning  reveille  was  sounded  at  4.4.5  a.  m.,  in 
order  to  give  time  for  the  day’s  work.  During  the  night  it  had 
rained  hard.  Thit  I  discovered  when  the  fly  had  been  removed 
from  the  front  of  the  tent  that  I  occupied,  and  I  hauled  up  a  second 
blanket  to  keep  out  the  wet.  After  early  breakfast  by  the  bright 
light  we  mounted  horses  and  proceeded  to  inspect  the  battlefields 
about  the  camp,  being  conducted  by  General  Baldwin,  who  had 
been  in  command  of  the  troops  during  their  recent  engagements  in 
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the  island  of  Mindanao.  In  the  course  of  our  morning  gallop  we 
reached  the  crest  of  a  mountain,  which  furnished  a  very  extended 
view,  including  that  of  the  ocean  on  one  hand  and  Lake  Lanao  on 
the  other.  Across  this  lake  our  attention  was  called  to  a  spot 
where  the  red  flags  of  the  Moros  had  recently  been  seen.  Upon 
inquiry  as  to  why  such  a  strong  force  of  fighting  men  did  not 
cross  the  lake  and  capture  or  clean  out  these  Moros,  I  was  informed 
that  the  orders  now  were  that  the  natives  should  be  treated  only 
with  kindness. 
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This  post  consists  of  upward  of  one  thousand  men  of  all  arms 
of  the  service,  who  at  inspection  and  review,  held  about  eight 
o’clock  this  morning,  appeared  to  greater  advantage  as  a  body  of 
fighting  men  than  any  I  have  seen  in  these  islands. 

When  the  Spaniards  formerly  occupied  this  place  three  gun¬ 
boats  were  used  by  them  in  cruising  about  Lake  Lanao,  but  upon 
their  evacuation  of  the  place  the  gunboats  were  scuttled,  and  have 
not  yet  been  discovered  by  our  own  people. 

The  island  of  Mindanao,  like  most  others  of  the  Philippine 
group,  is  of  coral  formation  of  volcanic  origin.  We  were  informed 
that  recently  a  very  heavy  earthquake  had  taken  place  here,  throw¬ 
ing  men  to  the  earth  and  opening  wide  seams  in  the  parade-ground. 
Last  night  I  was  awakened  under  the  impression  that  some  one  had 
shaken  my  cot,  and  after  grumbling  at  my  host,  Captain  Fries,  the 
adjutant  of  the  post,  about  it,  thinking  that  he  had  risen  in  the 
night  and  jostled  my  bed,  I  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep  again. 
This  morning  I  was  informed  that  it  was  a  slight  earthquake  that 
had  disturbed  me. 

The  most  interesting  performance  of  the  military  for  our  enter¬ 
tainment  was  that  of  the  mountain  howitzers,  all  of  their  carriages, 
caissons,  and  equipment  being  carried  on  mule-back.  In  order  to 
test  the  celerity  with  which  these  guns  could  be  brought  into  actual 
use,  we  carefully  timed  this  battery  in  coming  into  action  front 
from  a  walk.  The  first  gun  was  up  and  ready  in  two  minutes  and 
fifteen  seconds.  A  display  was  then  given  of  the  firing  of  these 
guns  with  shell,  shrapnel,  and  solid  shot.  After  this  performance 
we  left  Camp  Vicars  about  nine  o’clock.  I  continued  in  the  saddle 
until  about  10.30,  when  I  dismounted  with  General  Baldwin  and 
rode  the  rest  of  the  way  down  to  Malabang  in  a  Doherty  wagon, 
arriving  at  the  seashore  about  half  past  one  in  the  afternoon  in  quite 
a  heavy  shower.  When  we  reached  the  shore,  there  being  a  slight 
delay  in  embarking  in  the  lifeboat,  Sherman  doffed  his  jacket  and 
dived  into  the  water  with  the  rest  of  his  clothes  on,  including  his 
leggings.  Upon  climbing  into  the  boat  when  starting  for  the  ship 
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he  presented  a  unique  spectacle,  and  afforded  much  amusement  to 
all  hands. 

Malabang  is  simply  an  open  roadstead,  no  landing  except  in 
the  surf ;  but  at  Parang-Parang  there  is  a  beautiful  landlocked 
harbor,  which  was  our  next  stop,  about  eighteen  miles  south  of 
Malabang.  The  post  rests  on  a  hillside,  as  does  the  town,  and  is 


Crossing  the  Rio  Grande  to  visit  Piang 

most  picturesque  and  interesting.  After  spending  a  couple  of  hours 
at  this  point,  we  proceeded  fifteen  miles  farther  down  the  coast  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  which  is  some  six  or  seven 

miles  from  Cottabatto.  This  having  been  an  arduous  day,  all  hands 
turned  in  early. 

On  November  16th  a  large  steam  launch  was  furnished  for  the 
expedition  from  the  Ingalls  to  Cottabatto,  up  the  Rio  Grande  River, 
w  iere  we  transferred  to  a  launch  of  lighter  draft  and  proceeded 
ome  thirty  miles  up  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  scenery 
and  making  a  visit  to  Datto  Piang,  who  is  the  “high  muck-a- 
muck  ”  of  that  region,  and  who  claims  to  control  all  the  Moros  of 
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Market-place,  Siassi 


Landing  at  Parang-Parang 


that  district.  This  Datto  was  most  disappointing  in  his  personal 
appearance,  being  a  barefooted  and  otherwise  unattractive  potentate, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  fortune  he  is  supposed  to  possess  and  the 
great  influence  he  exercises  among  his  own  people.  His  power,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  incident  to  the  patriarchal  character  of  his  rule. 
In  good  seasons  he  gets  much  work  and  makes  much  money  out  of 
his  people,  whom  in  bad  seasons  he  is  obliged  to  furnish  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  Datto  has  a  house  near  the  river,  quite  an 


Landing  at  Piang’s,  on  the  Rio  Grande 


extensive  establishment,  where  he  keeps  his  four  wives  and  many 
concubines,  and  lives  in  the  midst  of  barbaric  splendor  and  squalor. 
Nearby  we  visited  a  blockhouse,  which  is  occupied  as  quarters  for 
a  few  troops  stationed  at  this  point.  The  soldiers  looked  pale  and 
tired.  The  Rio  Grande,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  largest  river  in 
Mindanao;  it  flows  through  a  very  wide  and  exceedingly  fertile  val¬ 
ley,  where  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  anything  that  the  hand  of  man 
may  turn  to,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  used  only  to  raise  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  for  the  people  who  dwell  along  its  banks.  We  had 
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been  told  that  this  river  teemed  with  a  population  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  but  although  many  little  towns  and  dwellings  were 
seen,  their  number  and  size  proved  disappointing.  Returning  to 
Cottabatto,  after  inspecting  the  post,  we  climbed  a  hill  which  was 


Moro  women  at  loom.  Interior  of  Datto  Piang’s  palace 


formerly  occupied  by  the  Spanish  as  their  military  post,  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  some  two  hundred  feet,  from  which  the  town  gained  its 
name,  “Cottabatto,”  meaning  “Stone  Fort.” 

After  being  refreshed  at  headquarters  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hoyt, 
we  proceeded  on  board  the  Ingalls  for  a  late  dinner.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  at  Cottabatto  was  the  myriads  of  fireflies 
that  infested  one  particular  tree.  These  fireflies  seemed  to  be  well 
drilled,  and  illuminated  the  tree  in  cadence  and  together. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Zamboanga  about  7.30  a.  m.,  having 
proceeded  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  Here  General  Bald¬ 
win  with  his  aide  left  us  and  went  aboard  his  own  transport  Sam 
Shut,  and  General  Sumner  and  his  aide  also  went  ashore  early, 
Zamboanga  being  the  latter’s  headquarters.  At  nine  o’clock  we 
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disembarked,  and  after  the  usual  welcome  and  inspection  of  troops, 
hospitals,  and  quarters,  we  proceeded  to  General  Sumner’s  resi¬ 
dence.  I  held  a  conversation  in  the  hospital  with  a  man  who 
had  lost  his  arm.  He  related  that  a  Moro  had  jumped  out  of  a 
bush,  cut  his  arm  off  with  a  single  blow  of  his  barong,  and  jumped 


Piang’s  barge  crew,  Rio  Grande  River,  Mindanao 


back  into  the  bush  so  quickly  that  his  assailant  was  never  discovered. 
This  man  said  that  the  barong  was  so  sharp  that  no  immediate  pain 
from  the  blow  was  experienced  by  him. 

A  very  pleasant  reception  was  given  at  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer’s  residence  by  General  and  Mrs.  Sumner,  where  many  Moro  tro¬ 
phies  were  displayed  on  the  walls.  After  this  we  proceeded  to  the 
club,  which  is  a  new  building  overlooking  the  bay,  a  cool  and 
delightful  spot  at  all  times.  During  the  morning  I  took  a  walk 
over  to  Moro  town,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city 
by  a  bridge  across  a  little  stream.  The  rule  is  that  no  Moro  may 
cross  this  bridge  without  permission.  The  regulations  enforced  at 
this  place  render  it  an  agreeable  town  to  live  in,  and  the  consensus 
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of  opinion  of  our  party  is  that,  so  far,  Zamboanga  is  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  point  we  have  visited  in  the  Philippines. 

Leaving  the  harbor  of  Zamboanga  about  lunch-time,  we  steamed 
to  Iligan,  on  the  north  coast  of  Mindanao,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Zamboanga.  We  arrived  off  Iligan  a  little  past 
noon,  November  18th.  On  landing,  one  amusing  incident  occurred. 
The  span  of  mules,  that  drew  the  ambulance  down  into  the  water 


Water  front  of  native  town  Zamboanga 


to  meet  the  landing  boat,  took  fright,  shied  violently,  and  broke  the 
pole  of  the  wagon,  leaving  its  occupants  to  wade  ashore.  This  was 
the  only  entertaining  feature  at  Iligan,  which  is  a  most  uninterest¬ 
ing  place.  After  the  inspection  of  the  troups  we  congregated  at 
the  headquarters,  where  I  met  Captain  Cole,  of  the  Quartermaster’s 
Department ;  he  was  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Plant  Railway 
System.  Captain  Cole  showed  us  a  great  many  Moro  arms  of  all 
sorts,  and  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  specimen  of  the  two- 
handed  sword  known  as  the  “  Campilan.”  General  Lee  and  myself 
fared  excellently  at  luncheon  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Purssell,  the  com¬ 
missary  of  the  post. 
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Shortly  after  luncheon  we  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
to  inspect  the  road  that  is  being  built  from  Iligan  to  Lake  Lanao, 
the  idea  being  to  connect  Iligan  with  Malabang  via  Lake  Lanao. 
The  Spaniards  had  conceived  this  idea,  and  the  present  wagon  road 
is  to  a  certain  point  laid  out  upon  the  right  of  way  of  a  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  that  was  projected  and  partly  graded  by  the  Span¬ 
iards.  Evidences  were  found  of  several  wrecks  of  abandoned  loco¬ 
motives  near  the  beach.  It  is  intended  to  make  use  of  a  waterfall 
for  power  on  this  road.  Some  extravagant  ideas  existed  in  the 
minds  of  several  of  the  engineer  officers  respecting  the  development 
of  electricity  to  run  the  railway  and  to  do  many  other  things  in  this 
country.  This  road-building  is  being  done  by  our  troops,  who  are 
worked  until  nearly  noon  and  begin  again  as  early  as  two  o’clock 
P.  M.  This  is  killing  work  for  white  men,  and  to  me  it  seems  an 
intolerable  condition  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
these  men  would  desert  if  there  were  any  place  to  desert  to,  or  if 
they  could  get  off  the  island,  and  they  would  be  justified  in  doing 
so.  We  left  Iligan  at  six  o’clock  p.  m.,  thus  leaving  the  island  of 
Mindanao  for  good.  It  was  in  this  island  that  the  recent  fighting 
took  place,  and  where  the  fierce  Moros  were  supposed  to  go  around 
looking  for  trouble.  I  have,  however,  seen  no  fierce  creature  in  the 
whole  island  able  to  inspire  my  soul  with  fear. 


Cebu 


On  Board  the  “  Ingalls,”  at  Anchor  in  the  Harbor  of  Cebu, 


November  ig,  igo2. 


THIS  morning  we  anchored  in  the  fine  harbor  of  Cebu,  which 
has  two  entrances,  one  from  the  north  and  the  other  from 
the  south.  The  water  in  the  anchorage  is  good,  as  well  as 
the  holding  ground.  It  is  also  possible  to  warp  a  vessel  of  the  size 
of  the  Ingalls  up  alongside  a  small  dock,  which  we  did  for  the 
purpose  of  coaling.  The  investment  of  the  quarter  million  dollars 
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appropriated  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  will  make  it  the 
best  and  most  available  one  in  the  islands. 

Cebu  contests  with  Yloilo  the  right  to  be  called  the  second 
city  to  Manila  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Only  the  census  now  in 
progress  can  determine  this  dispute.  The  town  is  the  oldest  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  Philippines  and  is  most  attractive  in  appearance.  The 
quarters  of  the  troops,  however,  are  inadequate  and  badly  located, 


Troops  at  Cebu 


and  if  a  permanent  garrison  is  to  be  retained  here  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  more  suitable  accommodations.  We  were  met  at  the 
wharf  by  the  military  and  constabulary  and  escorted  to  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  afterward  most  of  us  ‘ ‘  puttered”  about  town  until  tiffin. 
General  Miles  and  I  took  ours  with  Captain  Madden,  the  post  adju¬ 
tant,  who  had  for  his  other  guests  two  Englishmen,  both  well- 
informed  men,  one  being  the  manager  of  the  Cable  Company  and 
the  other  the  representative  of  a  large  mercantile  establishment. 
Having  occasion  to  get  a  little  money,  I  modestly  asked  for  fifty 
pounds  sterling,  half  gold,  half  silver,  but  the  cashier  of  the  India 
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and  Australia  Bank  told  me  he  could  not  give  me  gold,  but  would 
give  me  silver.  I  thus  received  about  one  hundred  pounds  avoirdu¬ 
pois  in  silver  for  fifty  pounds  sterling!  My  companions  suggested 


Water  front,  Cebu 


the  advisability  of  hiring  a  carabao  cart  to  haul  my  wealth  to  the 
ship.  In  the  afternoon  I  attempted  some  shopping  with  the  ladies, 
and  was  introduced  to  one  rich  family,  who  in  spacious  and  lofty 
apartments  offered  pearls  for  sale. 

Although  these  natives  knew  no  English,  they  were  up  to  date 
in  the  value  of  pearls,  hence  no  trading  was  done.  In  the  evening, 
at  a  musicale  given  by  the  Filipino  Club  in  honor  of  General  and 
Mrs.  Miles,  these  same  ladies  appeared,  quite  changed  in  their  cos¬ 
tumes,  loaded  down  with  diamonds  in  brooches  and  necklaces,  mak¬ 
ing  it  apparent  that  they  invested  in  diamonds  the  money  they  made 
out  of  the  sale  of  pearls. 

The  feature  of  the  musicale  was  an  address  of  welcome  to 
General  Miles  in  broken  English,  in  a  very  modest  and  unaffected 
way,  by  a  little  Filipino  lady. 
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In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  reception  to  General  Miles  at  the 
United  Service  Club,  which  is  composed  of  the  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  representatives  of  the  English-speaking  people.  The 
house  is  at  the  water’s  edge,  and  from  its  windows  one  may  wit¬ 
ness  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  by  men  walking  on  planks 
from  carabao  carts  which  had  been  driven  down  into  the  water, 


Street  in  Cebu 


demonstrating  still  another  advantage  in  the  use  of  this  curious 
animal  in  the  tropics. 

Much  historic  interest  attaches  to  the  island  of  Cebu,  as  it  was 
here  that  Magellan  first  landed  and  where  he  subsequently  lost  his 
life.  It  was  forty  years  later  that  Philip  II  sent  over  an  expedition 
to  reclaim  the  property  and  subdue  these  islands,  hence  the  name 
given  to  the  whole  archipelago. 
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Leyte  and  Samar 

On  Board  Transport  “Ingalls,” 
November  22,  i()02. 

WE  left  Cebu  at  about  midnight,  November  19th,  and  reached 
the  proposed  point  of  meeting  with  General  Baldwin  and 
his  transport,  the  Sam  Shui ,  at  the  head  of  San  Juanica 
Straits,  at  about  11.30  a.  m. 

Here  we  transferred  to  the  Sam  Shut  and  proceeded  through 
the  Straits  to  Tacloban  on  the  island  of  Leyte — a  most  interesting 
trip,  passing  many  small  islands,  through  picturesque  and  narrow 
waters. 

At  Tacloban  we  found  a  battalion  of  infantry,  which  met  Gen¬ 
eral  Miles  at  the  landing  and  passed  in  review.  Later  a  dress 
parade  was  held. 

The  troops  here  appear  well,  and  the  post  is  in  many  respects 
quite  attractive,  especially  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding 
officer,  which  they  call  a  “Bungalow,”  built  in  the  native  way  on 
the  site  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  old,  though  small,  fortifi¬ 
cation.  This  house  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  and  has  a 
veranda  stretching  the  whole  length  of  its  front  on  San  Pedro  Bay, 
a  broad  expanse  of  water  and  the  southeast  entrance  to  the  Straits. 
It  was  here  that  we  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Colonel  Duggan,  of 
the  First  Infantry,  twenty-five  covers  being  laid  at  two  tables  on 
the  veranda.  After  dinner  there  were  toasts,  and  an  altogether 
pleasant  evening  was  spent  till  nine  o’clock,  when  we  started  for 
the  Sam  Shui.  Our  departure  was  delayed,  however,  for  the  moon 
to  rise,  so  that  the  ship  could  be  worked  through  the  narrow  waters; 
this  was  finally  accomplished  by  means  of  a  smaller  boat  (quarter¬ 
master’s  launch),  which  went  ahead  to  pick  out  the  channel  for  us. 
We  arrived  on  board  the  Ingalls  about  2  a.  m.,  November  21st. 

That  morning  we  arrived  at  Calbayog,  on  the  island  of  Samar, 
about  5.30  a.  m.,  but  I  did  not  go  ashore,  and  the  reports  of  those 
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that  did  land  were  not  very  enthusiastic.  We  left  Calbayog  about 
ten  o’clock  a.  m.,  and  proceeded  along  the  north  coast  of  Samar  to 
Laguan,  passing  through  the  San  Bernardino  Straits,  and  arriving  at 
Laguan  about  7.30  in  the  evening. 

Captains  Scott  and  Squire  were  sent  ashore  to  find  and  bring 
the  officers  of  the  post  on  board  the  Ingalls ,  but  rain  and  darkness 
prevented.  After  the  General,  as  well  as  most  of  us,  had  turned  in 
for  the  night,  the  Laguan  officers  came  out  to  the  ship  in  their 
own  launch  and  spent  the  night  aboard,  returning  in  the  morning 
(November  2 2d),  accompanied  by  the  General  and  some  of  his  staff. 
The  reception  of  the  General  at  Laguan  was  quite  unique,  the 
special  feature  being  that  the  school-children  participated  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  it,  waving  white  flags.  And  now  we  are  headed  for  North¬ 
ern  Luzon. 


Leaving  Manila 

On  Board  Transport  “  Ingalls,”  crossing  the  China  Sea, 

December  1,  IQ02. 

A  WEEK  ago  to-day  we  met  with  our  first  accident  while 
entering  the  harbor  of  Legaspie,  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
Luzon.  This  harbor  has  plenty  of  good  water  on  one  side, 
shoals  and  rocks  on  the  other,  as  well  as  in  the  middle.  The 
channel  follows  a  wide  curve  in  the  shore,  but  our  course  was  laid 
straight  across  the  middle,  resulting  about  2.15  p.  m.  in  a  jar  to 
our  feelings,  when  the  Ingalls ,  running  at  about  nine  knots  speed, 
humped  up  on  to  a  coral  reef  plainly  shown  on  the  chart,  stopped, 
and  gave  a  list  to  port  in  twelve  feet  of  water  fore  and  aft. 

Fifty  feet  astern  of  us  was  eighteen  feet  of  water,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  was  plainly  visible  all  around.  As  the  steamer  was  drawing 
sixteen  feet,  it  is  apparent  that  she  would  probably  be  resting  there 
still  had  we  not  found  this  coral  bed  at  nearly  low  tide.  One  of 
the  skipper’s  explanations  was  that  he  was  trying  to  save  half  an 
hour  by  cutting  across  the  bay,  thereby  sacrificing  much  of  the 
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respect  I  had  previously  entertained  for  him  on  account  of  his  hard 
running  and  successful  handling  of  the  vessel  by  moonlight  through 
the  islands  south,  where  there  were  no  day  marks,  few  lighthouses, 
and  many  rocks  not  laid  down  on  the  chart.  When  it  was  certain 
that  we  were  hard  and  fast  aground,  one  General  directed  that  the 
launch  (a  boat  as  big  as  the  Mistral )  be  made  to  pull  the  Ingalls  off! 
Another  officer  ordered  the  life-boats  made  ready.  The  army  is  very 
amusing  in  its  ship  service,  with  the  result  that  every  man  that  wears 
shoulder-straps  considers  himself  qualified  to  give  orders  about  the 
details  of  the  management  of  a  vessel,  and  every  quartermaster  con¬ 
siders  himself  “  captain  of  ship.”  When  the  troops  are  aboard 
a  transport  there  is  still  another  captain  to  be  considered,  the  offi¬ 
cer  in  charge  of  the  soldiers.  The  whole  system  is  complex,  weak, 
and  inefficient. 

I  think  the  navy  should  run  all  Government  vessels  above  ioo 
tons,  and  that  the  army  should  go  as  “  passengers  ”  when  they 
travel,  thus  fixing  the  responsibility  upon  one  person,  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  vessel.  One  favorite  excuse  for  running  aground 
here  is  that,  owing  to  seismic  influences,  the  bottom  changes  with¬ 
out  notice,  fresh  hummocks  being  thrown  up  in  various  places.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  our  idle  navy  would  supplement  the  slow 
work  of  the  Hydrographic  Office  in  recharting  these  waters  and 
marking  dangers  to  navigation. 

Upon  sounding  pumps  and  ascertaining  that  the  ship  was  not 
leaking,  several  of  us  went  ashore,  and,  after  inspecting  post,  drove 
out  to  see  the  ruins  of  a  town  seven  miles  back,  which,  like  Pom¬ 
peii,  had  been  destroyed  and  buried  by  volcanic  eruptions  of  Mayon , 
a  volcanic  mountain  about  seven  thousand  feet  high,  which  smokes 
and  smoulders  all  the  while.  All  that  remains  to  be  seen  of  this 
ruined  town  at  the  foot  of  Mayon  is  the  steeple  of  a  church  grown 
around  with  vines  and  bushes.  After  dining  ashore  we  returned  to 
the  Ingalls  about  9  p.  m.,  to  find  that  she  had  floated  off*  stern  first 
upon  working  the  engine  hard  astern  at  high  water,  and  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  way  to  Pasacao,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  away, 
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where  we  arrived  about  noon  on  Sunday,  November  23  d.  It  was 
our  intention  to  take  horses  and  ride  up  to  an  inland  post  some 
fourteen  miles  away,  but  owing  to  the  uncertainties  incident  to  our 
detention  of  the  day  before,  the  orders  for  horses  did  not  reach  in 
time,  and  we  therefore  gave  it  up  and  returned  to  the  ship.  We 
steamed  onward  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Manila,  arriving 
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there  Monday  morning,  November  24th,  and  landed  about  noon 
that  day,  thus  ending  a  most  successful,  interesting,  highly  enjoy¬ 
able  and  instructive  trip  of  some  twenty-five  hundred  miles  through 
the  islands  in  just  fifteen  days — beating  the  record,  I  believe.  We 
certainly  had  a  good  run  for  our  money,  notwithstanding  some 
slight  detention  due  to  breaking  our  steering  gear,  owing  to  defec¬ 
tive  chain. 

Upon  our  second  visit  at  Manila,  the  Mileses  and  Mauses 
remained  on  board  the  Ingalls ,  Wiborg  went  to  the  Governor’s  house, 
and  Sherman  and  I  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  where  a  very 
handsome  reception  was  given  to  General  and  Mrs.  Miles  on  Tues- 
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day  evening;  five  or  six  hundred  people  attended.  As  the  night 
was  pleasant  the  open  courtyard  was  available. 

A  military  band  out  of  doors  and  a  Filipino  band  in  the  house 
enlivened  the  occasion.  Tuesday  afternoon  Sherman  and  I  devoted 
to  leaving  our  cards  on  persons  who  had  been  polite  to  us.  On 
Wednesday  I  went  to  the  Melacanan  Palace,  and  remained  there  as 
the  Governor’s  guest  until  last  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taft  are  most  agreeable  and  hospitable;  the  door 
of  their  “Palace”  is  always  open,  a  guard  being  stationed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  beautiful  grounds,  and  another  at  the  entrance  to 
the  house. 

One  is  therefore  able  to  go  and  come  at  pleasure  unannounced, 
and  I  was  allowed  to  do  just  as  I  pleased.  They  fed  me  on 
broiled  beefsteak,  the  first  that  I  have  been  regaled  on  for  two 
months.  My  bedroom  was  larger  than  the  living  room  at  the  Ram¬ 
parts  ;  it  had  shell  windows  on  three  sides,  overlooked  the  river,  and 
was  furnished  with  the  first  “  real  bed  ”  I  have  slept  in  for  a  long 
while. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  Governor  took  Wiborg  and  me  to  a 
banquet  given  at  the  German  Club  in  honor  of  the  Captain  of  the 
German  cruiser  Herza ,  now  anchored  in  Manila  harbor,  Mr.  Taft 
having  had  a  wire  from  Washington  directing  him  to  receive  the 
Germans  with  every  courtesy.  The  food  was  a  little  heavy,  the 
wines  pretty  light,  but  after  the  eating  and  the  speeches  in  German 
and  in  English  were  over,  most  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  guests 
repaired  to  the  club  garden  and  broached  the  forty  kegs  of  beer 
provided  for  the  occasion.  Happily,  we  were  allowed  to  slip  away 
about  midnight. 

Next  morning  the  Governor  and  his  wife  and  a  military  attache 
attended  early  mass,  conducted  at  the  instance  of  the  Papal  legate  sent 
by  the  Pope  to  Manila  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  the  Church  property 
in  the  islands.  This  is  an  agrarian  rather  than  an  ecclesiastic  ques¬ 
tion,  but  his  Excellency  the  legate,  Monseigneur  Guisqui,  whom  I 
met  at  luncheon  on  Wednesday,  is  undoubtedly  perfectly  equipped 
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for  the  task,  impressing  one  as  being  a  man  of  many  attainments. 
Wiborg  and  I  breakfasted  at  our  leisure  with  the  children,  and  then 
joined  General  Miles  in  going  to  the  American  Thanksgiving  services 
in  the  Tabernacle,  a  large  edifice  filled  to  overflowing.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  we  attended  the  races,  mostly  of  native  and  Chinese  ponies, 
all  well  conducted  and  quite  entertaining. 

In  the  evening  we  (all  our  party  except  the  Mauses)  had  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner  with  Captain  Allen,  chief  of  the  “  Constab¬ 
ulary  ”  ;  turkey  and  mince  pie  were  on  the  menu,  both  canned,  I 
think — anyhow,  the  mince  pie  was ;  however,  it  was  good.  After 
dinner  both  Sherman  and  Wiborg  achieved  violent  and  acute  indi¬ 
gestion,  causing  me  much  temporary  anxiety.  I  procured  a  doctor 
for  Sherman,  but  Wiborg  insisted  upon  relying  upon  the  medical 
outfit  that  his  wife  had  put  up  for  him.  Happily,  they  were  both 
able  to  sit  up  and  take  nourishment  yesterday.  Mrs.  Miles  has  suf¬ 
fered  a  good  deal  from  prickly  heat ;  so  has  Wiborg  and  Charles 
Swenson.  Colonel  Maus  was  laid  up  for  a  couple  of  days  with 
dysentery,  and  his  wife  kept  her  bed  for  nearly  a  week.  Colonel 
Whitney,  General  Miles’s  Chief  of  Staff",  who  joined  us  in  Manila 
this  week,  explained  some  of  his  delinquencies  by  saying  he  required 
the  services  of  two  doctors  day  before  yesterday. 

Aguinaldo  visited  the  Governor  one  day  during  my  stay  at  the 
palace,  and  I  thus  had  an  opportunity  to  hold  a  brief  conversation 
with  this  diminutive,  sphynx-like  man.  His  play  is  to  maintain  a 
studied  silence,  some  say  in  order  to  conceal  his  real  ignorance  of 
most  subjects.  At  any  rate,  he  keeps  everybody  guessing. 

On  Friday  night  there  was  a  formal  official  dinner  at  the  pal¬ 
ace.  It  was  very  stupid;  but  being  guests  of  the  house,  Wiborg  and 
I  had  to  stay,  although  I  had  two  other  agreeable  opportunities  for 
dining  out,  one  of  which  I  afterward  learned  was  a  very  gay  affair. 
Later  in  the  evening  we  stopped  at  the  theatre  to  join  the  rest  of 
our  party,  and  arrived  on  board  the  Ingalls  shortly  before  midnight. 
About  fifty  officers  came  out  in  launches  to  say  good-by,  bringing 
a  Filipino  band  with  them.  It  was  very  pleasant,  and  about 
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on  Saturday  we  were  off,  and  soon  after  breakfast  anchored  in 
Subig  Bay,  a  beautiful  landlocked  harbor  about  seventy-five  miles 
west  of  Manila.  Here  it  is  that  the  Navy  Department  has  recom¬ 
mended  improvements  and  fortifications  for  a  Naval  Station,  at  a 
cost  of  thirty  million  dollars.  About  3  p.  m.  we  proceeded  north, 
and  are  now  running  up  the  coast  of  Luzon,  to  stop  at  Lauag 
to-morrow  morning,  and  then  cross  over  to  China. 

Wiborg  developed  a  case  of  “ adobe  itch”  this  morning.  It  is 
a  vile  and  disagreeable  affection,  is  infectious,  and  if  the  rest  of  us 
do  not  catch  it  we  shall  be  fortunate,  as  we  had  connecting  apart¬ 
ments  at  the  Governor’s  house. 

It  is  quite  rough  out  here,  and  the  Ingalls  is  jumping  into  it, 
so  farewell  until  we  cross  the  China  Sea. 

Canton  and  Hong-Kong 

On  Board  Transport  “Ingalls,”  Straits  of  Formosa, 

December  y,  IQ02. 

YESTERDAY  I  mailed  to  you  from  Hong-Kong  an  undated 
letter,  which,  when  received,  please  mark  December  1st. 
You  will  also  receive,  probably  following  this,  a  letter  mailed 
from  Manila  November  28th.  Pray  do  not  bore  yourself  with  read¬ 
ing  these  long  pages,  for  I  feel  that  the  climate  of  the  tropics  has 
produced  in  me  what  is  known  at  Manila  as  an  ‘‘ingrowing  mind”; 
however,  for  reference  later,  I  am  sending  along  my  impressions 
as  they  have  occurred  to  me,  just  as  old  Jean  Sebastian  Elcano, 
the  skipper  of  the  Victoria ,  the  first  ship  that  sailed  around  the 
world  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  would  have  liked  to  do  had 
there  been  any  post-offices  in  those  days,  especially  as  his  voyage 
consumed  three  years. 

After  I  finished  writing  you  last,  the  weather  “got  no  better 
fast,”  and  it  soon  became  very  uncomfortable  on  board  this  packet 
in  the  fresh  northeast  monsoon,  although,  as  Charles  remarked, 
answering  my  question  about  how  it  was  outside,  “The  weather 
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ain  t  so  bad  as  she  makes  it.”  The  Ingalls  is  a  very  light- waisted 
vessel,  and  the  meanest  thing  to  go  to  sea  that  it  has  been  my 
luck  to  embark  in.  After  fasting  for  a  day  or  so,  the  General 
allowed  that  he  was  as  hollow  as  a  bamboo — and  u  there  were  others.” 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  skipper  and  I  coaxed  him  out 
of  a  very  bad  humor  on  Monday  night,  when  the  General  took  the 
deck  and  ordered  the  ship  to  head  straight  for  Yokohama,  in  order 
to  get  over  the  rolling  effect  from  which  we  were  suffering  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  In  vain  I  assured  him  that  heavy  pitching  was 
worse  than  rolling,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  forty  hours  of  the  latter 
would  be  more  endurable  than  eight  days  of  the  former.  He  finally 
yielded,  grumbling  something  about  not  going  to  Hong-Kong  at  all 
but  for  me,  and  practically  charging  me  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  weather  conditions,  and  for  the  vagaries  of  the  ship  as  well. 

This  was  the  first  bad  weather  experienced  on  our  whole  trip, 
which  was  most  extraordinary  in  ten  thousand  miles  of  travel  by  sea, 
enabling  us  to  visit  some  twenty-five  military  posts  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  inspect  more  than  half  the  army  there  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  as  well  as  to  see  something  of  all  the  larger  islands  of 
the  archipelago  except  Mindora,  the  land  that  shines  with  gold,  as 
its  name  implies.  But  it  is  also  known  as  the  “  White  Man’s  Grave,” 
on  account  of  the  fevers  prevalent  there.  At  every  harbor  steam 
whistles  were  tooted,  ships  were  dressed,  troops  drawn  up  on  the 
wharf,  fifteen  guns  fired  from  the  shore,  houses  draped  with  bunting, 
and  many  little  flags  displayed  by  the  humble  natives  wherever  we 
went.  The  General  had  every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  his  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  islands,  first  and  last. 

As  the  result  of  war,  reconcentration,  famine  and  pestilence, 
and  rinderpest  epidemic  among  the  caraboa,  hard  times  are  now  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Rice  is  being  brought  from  China 
by  the  Government  to  prevent  actual  starvation  in  some  sections 
where  the  grasshoppers  have  destroyed  the  crops.  But  if  the  natives 
are  fed  free  this  year,  perhaps  they  will  expect  free  rice  every  year, 
for  they  all  believe  that  “  the  night  was  made  for  sleep  and  the  day 
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for  rest,”  and  will  welcome  the  free  distribution  of  food  as  a  special 
dispensation  in  their  favor.  The  only  people  in  these  islands  that 
want  to  work  are  the  Chinese,  against  whom  our  law  of  prohibition 
prevails  the  same  as  at  home. 

The  civil  government  is  admirably  administered  by  its  able  Gov¬ 
ernor-General,  a  man  of  fine  personality  and  in  every  way  qualified 
for  his  office ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  military  government  was 
withdrawn  too  soon  in  the  northern  islands,  and  that  some  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  pacific  policy  pursued  by  the  War 
Department  in  Moro  land,  where  the  natives,  many  of  whom  do  not 
seem  to  know  the  war  is  over,  still  bear  arms,  and  where  our  troops 
are  not  allowed  to  resent  any  little  thing  like  a  cut  with  a  barong, 
but  are  instructed  to  treat  the  natives  with  kindness.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  natural  jealousy  between  the  representatives  of  the  civil 
and  military  governments,  especially  between  the  army  and  the  con¬ 
stabulary  of  five  thousand  “  native  policemen.”  Still,  any  sort  of 
government  exercised  over  these  islanders  is  better  than  anything  they 
could  have  devised  for  themselves,  for  only  a  dreamer  like  Aguinaldo 
could  have  seriously  contemplated  a  united  government  composed  of 
devout  Catholics  in  the  north  and  the  Christian-hating  Mussulmans 
in  the  south.  In  many  localities  where  I  inquired  as  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  business  by  nationalities,  I  found  in  every  case  that  the 
American  merchants  were  greatly  in  the  minority,  and  in  most 
instances  the  “  merchant  ”  was  a  saloon-keeper  and  a  discharged  soldier. 
This  condition  is  likely  to  remain  unchanged  until  American  mer¬ 
chants  receive  some  preferential  tariff*. 

But  this  cannot  be  until  1909,  by  the  terms  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  most  anomalous  feature  of  which  was  that 
of  the  “  victor  paying  a  large  indemnity  to  the  vanquished  ”!  Though 
no  longer  great  as  men  at  arms,  the  Spaniards  have  not  lost  the  art 
of  State  diplomacy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  war  was  prematurely  declared  to  be 
over,  and  the  military  rule  too  soon  ended.  While  the  Home  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  now  laudably  engaged  in  the  effort  to  make  a  good  show- 
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ing  of  revenue  from  its  new  insular  possessions,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  relieve  the  United  States  soldier  in  the  Philippines  from  paying 
import  duty  on  the  Christmas  presents  he  receives  from  home,  as  well 
as  the  officer  from  paying  duty  on  the  sword  coming  to  him  from 
America,-  as  is  now  the  case  ? 

Considerable  commercial  disturbance  has  ensued  from  the  recent 
readjustment  of  the  Mexican  silver-money  basis  in  the  Philippines, 
which  is  especially  unfortunate,  since  the  scattered  business  of  the 


Hong-Kong  harbor,  town  at  foot  of  hill  in  background 

people  on  these  islands  is  such  as  to  render  a  change  to  the  gold 
standard  from  the  existing  silver  basis  inexpedient,  even  if  attainable. 
Manifestly,  American  capital  will  not  seek  investment  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  resources  of  these  islands  until  the  policy  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  be  better  defined  and  practically  applied — preferential 
import  duties  made  on  American  products,  a  more  stable  currency 
established,  and  a  restricted  Chinese  immigration  introduced.  But  I 
know  of  plenty  of  good  land  still  to  be  developed  at  home,  and  if  we 
could  retain  a  slight  foothold  in  the  Philippines,  like  Subig  Bay,  for 
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a  permanent  naval  station,  and  were  to  trade  the  rest  of  our  insular 
possessions  to  England  in  exchange  for  Canada,  or,  at  most,  retain 
the  island  of  Luzon  and  sell  the  other  eleven  hundred  islands  to 
Germany,  or  Russia,  or  some  other  progressive  nation,  I  should  feel 
that  our  country’s  interests  would  be  better  served  than  by  retaining 
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these  remote  provinces,  whose  people  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
become  satisfactory  American  citizens  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  spent  a  happy  day  (Tuesday)  at  Hong-Kong;  took  tiffin 
at  the  Peak  Hotel,  overlooking  the  city  on  a  hillside,  and  it  was 
really  exhilarating  to  climb  five  hundred  feet  farther  to  the  Signal 
Service  Observatory  and  find  that  you  had  got  back  to  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  that  there  was  still  breath  in  your  body  and  legs  under 
it!  That  evening  we  went  up  to  Canton  on  a  nice  little  steamer, 
and  on  Wednesday  “did”  Canton.  It  was  vastly  interesting,  and 

even  the  General  was  reconciled  to  my  continued  insistence  upon 

going  there.  We  did  just  what  all  other  tourists  before  us  have 

done,  I  suppose,  and  came  back  to  the  steamer  at  tea-time  tired 
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and  dirty,  but  delighted  with  the  day’s  experience.  Our  party  was 
so  large  that  we  did  not  attempt  to  keep  together,  meeting  only  at 
noon  on  top  of  the  five-story  pagoda,  where  we  had  luncheon  sent 
to  us  from  the  steamer,  and  enjoyed  the  extensive  view  at  the  same 
time. 

Yesterday  morning  we  puttered  about  Hong-Kong.  The  Admiral 
of  the  British  Navy,  also  our  Rear-Admiral  Evans,  called  on  General 
Miles  on  board  our  transport.  At  1.30  p.  m.  we  took  luncheon 
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with  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Blake,  Governor  of  the  Province — fine 
house  on  terraced  hillside — rich  food — plenty  of  good  sherry  and 
port — eighteen  at  table.  I  sat  next  to  the  Honorable  Miss  Blake,  a 
plain  and  intelligent  young  woman,  who  talks  Chinese  fluently,  and 
acts  as  interpreter  on  state  occasions  for  her  father,  who  is  a  strong- 
looking  and  well-informed  man. 

We  left  the  harbor  of  Hong-Kong  Just  at  colors  last  evening, 
and  are  having  a  very  uncomfortable  and  slow  run  up  these  Straits. 
I  hope  you  will  therefore  make  due  allowance  for  bad  chirography 
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and  for  any  incoherency  in  this  letter,  which  will  be  posted  at 
Nagasaki,  or  Yokohama,  where  I  am  expecting  mail  will  overtake  us 
from  home. 

Charles  has  caught  the  adobe  itch  from  Wiborg  and  is  much 
depressed.  So  are  some  that  have  not  got  it,  \  but  expect  to.  I 
guyed  Wiborg  so  hard  about  bringing  a  filthy  disease  on  board,  that 
Charles  personally  has  thus  far  concealed  the  nature  of  his  malady, 
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but  the  doctor  told  me,  of  course.  Upon  inquiring  of  Charles  the 
particulars  of  his  ailment,  he  said  he  just  “felt  weak  and  pale.” 
He  looks  it,  too. 

Promising  not  to  write  any  more  such  long  letters,  and  hoping 
that  you  are  well,  and  that  you  will  say  to  everybody  that  I  am 
quite  all  right  and  greatly  enjoying  my  opportunities,  I  remain,  etc. 
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“ Doing  Japan  99 

Kyoto,  Japan,  December  iq,  IQ02. 

E  have  been  so  busy  doing  Japan  in  a  limited  time  that  I 
have  not  given  myself  a  moment  of  leisure  until  now, 
while  waiting  twenty  minutes  before  starting  for  the  train 
to  Nagasaki,  where  we  expect  to  embark  on  the  Russian  steamer 
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Argun  for  Port  Arthur.  It  is  arranged  for  a  Russian  warship  to 
take  us  across  to  the  China  mainland,  so  we  are  counting  on  spend¬ 
ing  Christmas  in  Peking,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  holidays,  starting  about 
New-Year’s  day  for  St.  Petersburg.  If  we  are  not  detained  too 
much  by  storm,  ice,  and  snow  on  the  Siberian  Railway  we  ought 
to  reach  St.  Petersburg  about  the  third  week  in  January,  say  the 
17th  at  earliest.  I  have  therefore  cabled  to  have  our  Christmas  mail 
sent  there. 
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Soon  after  closing  my  last  letter  to  you  we  sighted  the  “Asses’ 
Ears  ” — curious,  high,  rocky  islands,  most  appropriately  named — 
and  on  Tuesday  morning  landed  at  Nagasaki,  extremely  glad  to  escape 
the  confinement  of  the  Ingalls  for  a  day.  Our  visit  to  Japan  has 
involved  a  great  deal  of  hurried  travel,  and  will  have  afforded  us 
two  days  in  Nagasaki,  Nagasaki  Hotel — poor;  one  day  in  Kobe, 
International — fair;  four  days  in  Yokohama,  Grand  Hotel — excel- 
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lent;  two  days  in  Tokyo,  Imperial  Hotel — fair;  two  days  in  Kyoto, 
Yaami  Hotel — good ;  one  day  in  Inland  Sea ;  two  days  in  traveling 
by  rail.  All  told,  fourteen  days. 

We  have  just  done  what  every  other  tourist  has,  I  fancy,  and 
therefore  is  not  worth  relating.  I  employed  a  guide  by  name  S.  Utaki, 
to  whom,  by  the  by,  I  intrusted  two  hundred  and  thirty  yen,  which 
he  will  invest  in  an  embroidery  that  requires  three  months  to  make 
in  Kyoto,  to  be  shipped  to  me  at  New  York. 

Since  getting  off  of  “embalmed  beef”  diet  on  to  a  more  generous 
one,  most  of  us  have  overeaten  and  suffered  from  indigestion.  I  suf- 
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fered  from  it  at  Yokohama  and  went  to  bed  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  stayed  there  for  twenty  hours,  which  resulted  in  my  losing 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  some  festivities  with  the  others  at 
Tokyo,  but  I  have  been  perfectly  well  ever  since.  The  General  is 
so  tough  and  temperate  that  he  alone  has  escaped  these  dietetic 
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inconveniences.  I  am  sending  a  camphor- wood  box  from  Yokohama 
to  myself  at  Cleveland  in  bond.  This  box  contains  some  surplus 
clothing  and  some  purchases,  various  Japanese  follies,  collected  by 
our  peripatetic  party. 


“  Merry  Christmas  ” 

On  Board  Russian  Transport  “  Seer  ” — at  Anchor, 
Tsin-whang-tao,  China,  Christmas  night ,  IQ02 . 

HERE  is  my  Christmas  letter,  though  not  from  Peking,  having 
missed  our  connections  this  morning,  involving  a  lie-over 
of  twenty-four  hours.  However,  I  had  a  merry  Christmas 
on  shore  with  a  German  family,  with  whom  I  took  my  Christmas 
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dinner.  There  was  a  Christmas-tree  and  good  food,  a  smiling  Frau 
and  two  or  three  yellow-headed  children.  Having  gone  ashore  to 
look  after  transportation  matters,  I  dropped  in  on  the  Germans, 
hoping  to  get  a  bite  to  eat,  and  just  chanced  on  them  as  they  were 
sitting  down  to  dinner;  and  when  I  went  away  I  found,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  that  a  couple  of  hours  had  elapsed.  This  was  noon  dinner ; 
the  other  one,  at  seven,  was  on  board  the  Russian  steamer  Seer , 
which  brought  us  over  from  Port  Arthur,  but  being  very  light,  no  bal¬ 
last  at  all,  in  fact,  and  meeting  a  strong  head  wind,  twenty  hours 
were  consumed  on  the  passage  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles. 

On  landing,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  flags  of  all  nations 
flying  on  shore.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  in  recognition  of  Christmas, 
or  perhaps  in  honor  of  General  Miles ;  but  I  learned  that  these  flags 
were  hoisted  every  day  by  all  the  eight  great  nations  except  our  own. 
The  other  seven  had  jointly  located  and  built  the  jetties  and  other 
improvements  about  this  harbor,  which  has  been  constituted  an  open 
port  for  landing  armies  or  supplies  incident  to  the  joint  occupation 
of  this  part  of  China  since  the  Boxer  troubles,  and  each  foreign 
nation  has  troops  stationed  there,  Japanese  and  Russians  predom¬ 
inating. 

We  were  met  here  by  Captain  Brewster,  military  attache  at 
Peking,  whose  guest  I  am  to  be.  He  is  a  very  pleasant  and  affable 
gentleman.  Upon  looking  up  the  railway  officials  on  shore  this 
morning  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Grady,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  job,  was  an  old  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  man, 
having  left  our  service  in  1893.  The  world  is  pretty  small,  even  in 
railroad  circles,  so  it  seems. 

At  evening  mess  we  opened  the  remaining  bottles  of  cham¬ 
pagne  brought  from  home  and  toasted  everybody  all  round.  If  this 
composition  seems  to  be  incoherent,  you  must  attribute  it  to  the 
racket  of  a  poker  game  on  one  side  of  me  and  the  chatter  of  the 
China  boys  in  the  pantry  on  the  other,  as  we  are  detaining  the  Seer 
to  sleep  on  before  starting  for  Peking  to-morrow  by  the  bright  light. 

This  Christmas  day  has  been  perfect  as  to  weather — cold  and 
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Native  boat,  Inland  Sea 


W 


Entrance  to  Inland  Sea 


brilliant,  a  little  snow,  and  skating  on  the  ponds.  I  walked  five  or 
six  miles  and  enjoyed  it,  establishing  a  circulation  of  the  blood  for 
the  first  time  since  leaving  Japan.  At  Port  Arthur  the  General  was 
handsomely  received.  The  Admiral  in  command  called  on  board 
the  Argun ,  the  packet  we  arrived  on,  and  when  the  General  went 
ashore  later,  a  hundred  troops  were  drawn  up  at  the  boat-landing, 


In  front  of  Captain  Brewster’s 


presented  arms,  and  shouted  in  unison  some  loud  guttural  word  of 
welcome,  while  the  band  played  “Hail  to  the  Chief.” 

The  Russians  also  offered  the  complimentary  use  of  the  trans¬ 
port  Seer  to  bring  us  over  here,  including  the  detachment  of 
twenty-one  United  States  troops,  who  are  still  with  us,  bound  for 
Peking.  Some  special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  our  over¬ 
land  journey,  and  if  I  properly  clothe  myself  in  sables  I  think  I 
shall  survive  the  journey,  which  will  begin  next  week.  I  hope  you 
are  all  well  at  home  and  have  enjoyed  this  Christmas  day  as  well 
as  all  those  of  former  days,  and,  with  all  the  greetings  of  the  season, 
from  the  antipodes,  I  am,  etc. 
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Port  Arthur  and  Peking 

Irkoutsk,  Siberia,  January  8y  1903. 

T  was  Christmas  day,  I  think,  that  I  wrote  you  last  from  Tsin- 
whang-tao,  but  not  being  able  to  mail  the  letter  from  there,  it 
was  put  in  the  post  at  Peking.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I 
then  referred  to  our  cold  but  otherwise  pleasant  voyage  of  nearly 


“  Chow  ”  peddlers  on  the  railroad  near  Shankaikwan 

three  days  in  the  Argun ,  from  Nagasaki  to  Port  Arthur,  across  the 
Corean  Gulf  and  through  the  Yellow  Sea,  with  the  steerage  full  of 
Chinese  coolies.  The  only  incident  worth  mentioning  in  that  con¬ 
nection  was  a  fight  between  two  of  the  ruffianly  pagans,  who  were 
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separated  by  being  pulled  apart  by  their  pigtails,  and  afterward 
punished  by  being  tied  by  their  pigtails  to  the  fore  rigging  for  a 
couple  of  hours. 

At  Port  Arthur  there  is  no  suitable  harbor  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  the  few  merchant  ships  that  we  found  anchored  there  being 
fastened  to  the  shore  by  a  cable  from  the  stern,  rendering  the  get¬ 
ting  under  way  in  certain  conditions  of  wind  and  tide  exceedingly 
difficult.  An  inner  harbor  is  now  being  dredged  out  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  war  vessels,  and  the  bold,  rocky,  and  picturesque 
entrance  will  be  heavily  fortified,  effectually  making  Port  Arthur 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific.  When  this  work  is  completed,  I  think 
the  Government  will  cause  all  commercial  interests  to  be  transferred 


Near  the  Great  Wall 


to  the  new  town  of  Dalmi,  a  short  distance  north  of  Port  Arthur, 
where  harbor  facilities  are  being  prepared  for  commercial  purposes. 

Our  crossing  of  the  Liao-Twang  Gulf  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Tsin-whang-tao  was  very  trying.  The  small  Russian  transport  we  came 
in  was  empty,  and  her  propeller  was  half  out  of  water  in  calm 
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weather,  and  at  times  altogether  out  when  it  was  rough,  as  it  was 
in  the  gulf.  The  lesson  of  that  day  taught  us  not  to  sail  the  win¬ 
try  seas  in  a  vessel  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long  and 
drawing  seven  feet  forward  and  nine  feet  aft. 

We  made  our  start  for  Peking  before  daybreak  the  day  after 
Christmas  in  the  “ Imperial  car”  of  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway. 


Winter  scene,  China 


Chinese  soldiers  were  drawn  up  at  every  station  to  salute  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  at  the  principal  points  officers  and  officials  of  rank  came 
aboard,  all  very  polite.  At  Tientsin  were  more  troops  of  all  nations, 
whose  flags  are  seen  on  every  hand,  an  evidence  of  a  considerable 
foreign  military  occupation  along  this  coast,  notwithstanding  the 
troops  have  been  removed  from  Shanghai. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  landscape  seen  from  the  car  win¬ 
dow  is  the  innumerable  mounds,  looking  like  low  haycocks  or  exag¬ 
gerated  potato  hills,  which  mark  the  grave  of  every  Chinaman  of 
consequence.  There  are  so  many,  that  in  some  places  scant  room 
for  cultivation  is  left.  If  the  people  did  not  plow  up  their  ances- 
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tors’  bones  every  century  or  so,  manifestly  there  would  soon  be  more 
Chinamen  under  the  ground  than  above  it. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  about  like  that  of  Connecticut, 
but  no  provision  is  made  against  cold  weather.  Like  the  Japanese, 
the  Chinaman  is  content  to  warm  his  hands  over  a  brazier  and  imag¬ 
ine  himself  comfortable  without  other  artificial  heat.  Thus  these  poor 


American  Legation  gate 


people  shiver  away  all  winter,  using  only  grass  roots  and  horse-dung 
for  fuel,  while  the  very  ground  they  live  on  is  underlaid  with  a  six- 
foot  vein  of  very  good  coal,  which  an  English  company  has  devel¬ 
oped,  but  the  value  of  which  the  Chinese  continue  to  ignore. 

The  Imperial  car  is  a  very  nice  day-car,  heated  by  two  little 
stoves,  but  the  floor  has  no  filling  and  everybody  complained  of  cold 
feet.  However,  soon  after  sundown  we  rolled  into  Peking  in  time 
to  dress  for  eight-o’clock  dinner  at  the  Legation,  where  the  men  of 
our  party  were  invited  by  Minister  Conger  to  a  military  dinner, 
twenty-two  at  table.  Officers  of  eight  nations  were  there.  The 
German  military  attache,  a  Count  and  Major,  sat  next  to  me.  He 
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spoke  English  quite  well,  and  proved  an  intelligent  and  interesting 
conversationalist.  After  dinner  were  toasts  to  all  of  the  eight  nations, 
their  rulers  and  their  armies. 

Saturday,  December  27th,  was  a  red-letter  day  in  our  calendar. 
Captain  Brewster,  with  whom  I  was  lodged,  leads  a  bachelor  life 
just  at  present,  Mrs.  Brewster  and  their  daughter  being  now  on  their 
way  to  England;  so  I  was  well  cared  for  by  his  five  China  boys,  with 
whom  Brewster  converses  in  the  most  amusing  pidgin-English. 

After  breakfast  we  repaired  to  the  Legation  to  rendezvous  for 
our  presentation  at  Court,  which  had  been  arranged  for  in  advance. 


Jinrikisha,  Peking 


Covered  sedan  chairs,  carried  by  four  men,  were  furnished  for  each 
of  us,  and  we  proceeded  thus  in  single  file  to  the  Imperial  City. 

Arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  “Forbidden  City,”  we  alighted  and 
proceeded  on  foot  to  the  Palace,  except  the  General  and  Mr.  Conger, 
who  were  provided  each  with  a  special  chair  to  a  certain  point,  from 
which  we  all  walked  to  the  entrance  of  the  Palace,  where  we  were 
met  by  functionaries  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  at  the  top,  and  at 
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Crowd  at  station  near  Great  Wall 


In  front  of  main  gate  to  Tartar  City,  Peking 


every  turn  of  the  road,  until  we  found  ourselves  in  the  Imperial 
Library,  which  was  used  as  a  disrobing  room,  where  overcoats  were 
left  and  tea  was  served.  We  were  then  conducted  across  an  open 
court  to  the  Throne  Room.  As  the  thermometer  stood  at  about  twenty 
degrees,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  poor  civilians,  clad  only  in  their 
evening  clothes,  if  you  please,  found  it  chilly,  especially  as  the  doors 
through  which  we  entered  were  left  open  behind  us  during  the  entire 
ceremony.  Entering,  everyone  makes  three  profound  bows,  gaining 
distance  to  the  front  at  each  bow,  and  at  the  last  bow  reaching  the 
following  position : 


Interpreter. 

* 


General.  Conger. 

*  '  * 


* 

Interpreter. 


>0 

♦ 

* 

* 

* 

• 

* 

* 

Lieutenant 

Brown. 

H.  C.  R. 

Colonel. 

Maus. 

Colonel 

Whitney. 

Brewster, 

M.  A. 

Secretary 

Legation. 

WlBORG. 

Hoyt. 

Entrance. 

* 


Exit. 


Minister  Conger  made  the  introductory  speech,  which  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  our  interpreter.  General  Miles  then  addressed  the  throne. 
The  reply  of  the  Empress  was  then  communicated  to  her  minister, 
who  gave  it  to  his  interpreter  to  read.  This  was  followed  by  some 
friendly  interrogatories  by  the  Empress  as  to  the  state  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  health,  where  we  came  from,  whither  going,  and  when,  etc. 
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The  audience  over,  we  all  backed  out,  knocking  our  foreheads 
on  the  floor  at  each  step.  The  feeling  I  had  was  that  I  was  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  a  little  play  on  the  stage,  of  foreign  and  unusual  setting, 
supported  by  a  hundred  or  more  princes,  dignitaries,  functionaries, 
and  eunuchs  that  were  gathered  around  the  throne  and  attending  at 
the  doors,  altogether  a  most  interesting,  unusual,  and  brilliant  scene. 
The  Empress,  though  of  great  age,  is  a  strong  and  forceful  woman, 
while  the  poor  little  Emperor  is  scarcely  more  than  an  imbecile  tool 
in  her  hands.  Once  outside,  we  walked  as  rapidly  as  consistent  with 
dignity  across  the  open  court  to  get  our  top-coats,  to  find  the  table 
laid  for  tiffin,  many  sweet  things  to  eat,  tea  and  champagne,  and 
then  to  our  chairs  and  back  to  the  Embassy,  having  passed  a  most 
interesting  morning.' 

The  following  Imperial  Edicts  and  Orders  were  issued  respect¬ 
ing  our  audience: 

A  despatch  from  Prince  of  CJCing ,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Affairs ,  to  Hon .  E.  H.  Conger,  U.  S.  Minister , 
in  re  A ndience  to  General  Miles. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  on  the  23d  of 
the  Eleventh  Moon  of  the  xxvm  Year  of  Kuanghsu,  of  Your  Excel¬ 
lency’s  despatch  saying  that  Lieutenant-General  Miles,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  was  coming  to  Peking  for  a  visit  and  requesting  that 
you  might  present  him  at  an  Imperial  Audience. 

Our  Board  has  presented  a  memorial  and  has  received  the 
following  Imperial  Edict: 

Let  the  Audience  be  held  on  the  28th  of  the  Eleventh  Moon,  at  two 
quarters  past  the  hour  of  SSu  [10  a.  m.].  Respect  this. 

As  in  duty  bound,  we  have  reverently  copied  this  Edict  and 
now  send  it  to  your  Excellency  for  your  information  and  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Miles  may  respectfully  comply  therewith.  I  also  send  herewith 
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a  copy  of  the  Programme  of  Ceremonies  on  that  occasion  for  your 
information. 

A  necessary  despatch. 

One  enclosure  Programme. 

Kuanghsu,  xxvm  Year, 
Eleventh  Moon,  27th  Day 
[December  26,  1902]. 

Programme  of 

Ceremonies  at  the  Auotience  ( to  General  Miles ). 

At  the  time  appointed,  our  Board  will  send  petty  military 
officials  to  escort  the  chairs  of  Your  Excellency  and  General  Miles 
through  the  Tung  Hua  Gate.  Attaches  and  Interpreters  will  leave 
their  chairs  just  outside  the  Court  of  the  Palace  Stud,  and  will  fol¬ 
low  on  foot  to  the  outside  of  the  Ch’ing  Yun  Gate,  where  Your 
Excellency  and  General  Miles  will  Exchange  your  chairs  for  those 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Imperial  Household.  You  will 
then  proceed  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  into  the  Ch’ien  Ch’ing 
Gate,  where  you  will  leave  the  palace  chairs  and  go  on  foot  through 
the  middle  door  of  the  Ch’ien  Ch’ing  Gate  to  the  Imperial  Library, 
where  you  will  rest  a  few  moments.  At  the  hour  of  half  past  ten 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  Dowager  and  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  will  ascend  the  Throne,  and  the  Ministers  of  our  Board 
will  escort  Your  Excellency  and  General  Miles,  and  the  Attaches 
and  Interpreters,  through  the  middle  door  of  the  Throne  Hall.  Just 
inside  the  door  you  will  bow  once,  then  stepping  forward  a  few 
paces  you  will  bow  a  second  time,  and  when  just  before  the 
Throne  you  will  make  a  third  bow.  Your  Excellency  and  General 
Miles  will  then  address  the  Throne,  and  after  the  remarks  have  been 
translated  the  response  of  H.  I.  M.  the  Empress  Dowager  and  H.  M. 
the  Emperor  will  be  read  by  H.  H.  Prince  of  Ch’ing,  and  rever¬ 
ently  translated  for  Your  Excellency  and  General  Miles.  After 
hearing  this  you  will  bow  once,  and,  retiring  a  few  paces,  bow  a 
second  time,  and  when  you  have  reached  the  Hall  Door,  a  third 
time.  The  ceremony  being  thus  completed,  you  will,  with  your 
Attaches  and  Interpreters,  pass  out  through  the  left  door  of  the 
Hall.  After  resting  a  while  at  the  Imperial  Library  you  will  go 
out  through  the  middle  door  of  the  Ch’ien  Ch’ing  Gate,  where  you 
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will  leave  the  palace  chairs  and  enter  your  own.  Attaches  and 
Interpreters  will  follow  on  foot  to  the  outside  of  the  court  of  the 
Palace  Stud,  where  they  will  resume  their  chairs  or  mount  their 
horses  and  return  to  the  Legation. 

Remarks  of  General  Miles  at  the  Imperial  Audience 
of  December  27,  1902 ,  at  Peking. 

Your  Majesties : 

I  appreciate  in  the  highest  degree  the  honor  of  this  audience. 

As  an  American,  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  from 
the  earliest  intercourse  between  the  oldest  empire  of  the  East  and 
the  first  republic  of  the  West,  there  has  existed  the  most  cordial  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  nations. 

I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  our  Government  and 
people  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  strongest  friendship  will  ever 
continue  between  the  two  countries. 

Our  earnest  wishes  are  for  the  happiness  of  Your  Majesties, 
for  the  welfare  of  your  Government,  and  for  the  abundant  prosperity 
of  your  people. 


(Translation.)  Reverently  Copied. 

Reply  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  at  the 
Audience  (to  General  Miles). 

The  remarks  of  Your  Excellency  [Mr.  Conger]  in  introducing 
the  Honorable  General,  and  the  kind  words  of  his  address,  express¬ 
ing  such  friendly  sentiments,  have  given  us  very  deep  pleasure. 

The  fame  of  the  Honorable  General  as  Commander  of  the 
land  forces  [of  the  United  States]  has  been  celebrated  for  a  long  time. 

That  the  friendly  relations  prevailing  between  our  two  coun¬ 
tries  may  be  strengthened  and  made  more  intimate  by  the  events  of 
this  day,  and  that  both  nations  may  long  enjoy  abundant  prosperity 
and  the  blessings  of  peace,  is  our  sincere  hope. 

I  was  especially  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  see  something  of 
Oriental  royalty,  especially  as,  while  in  Japan,  we  saw  nothing  of  the 
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Court,  because  our  Embassy  there  was  in  deep  mourning  on  account 
of  the  recent  death  of  our  Minister  at  Tokyo. 

Secretary  of  Legation  Coolidge,  who  was  with  Del  Hay  at 
Pretoria,  entertained  me  at  luncheon,  and  we  then  drove  out  to  the 


Chinese  infantry 


Chinese  barracks,  where  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry 
gave  exhibition  drills. 

The  latter  were  mounted  on  China  ponies  and  made  a  very 
indifferent  show,  but  the  infantry  was  surprising  in  its  drill,  which 
we  all  admitted  we  had  never  seen  excelled  in  cadence.  All  the 
marching  was  at  “  goose  step.” 

After  drill  the  Chinese  Major-General  took  us  into  his  quarters, 
where,  to  our  dismay,  we  found  a  twelve-course  dinner  laid  for  us. 
When  we  had  eaten  bird’s-nest  soup  and  a  few  other  delicacies,  and 
tasted  various  odd  drinks  that  were  served  out,  we  begged  off  and 
returned  to  town,  where  I  employed  the  remaining  daylight  by  a 
brisk  walk  on  top  of  the  City  Wall  in  hopes  of  settling  the  four 
meals  I  had  already  had  that  day  and  preparing  for  the  diplomatic 
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Chinese  troops 


dinner,  where  the  ladies  were  included,  with  foreign  representatives, 
at  eight  o’clock.  Most  of  my  evening  was  devoted  to  Miss  West, 
a  resident  guest  of  the  Congers,  a  large  and  handsome  young 
woman  of  twenty-five  years  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds. 
After  dinner  we  were  entertained  by  some  very  clever  Chinese 
jugglers. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  General  inspected  the  guard  at  the 
American  barracks ;  after  that  we  drove  out  to  the  far  end  of  the 


Beheaded  body,  Peking 


city,  where  eleven  persons  were  to  be  publicly  beheaded.  When  we 
reached  the  spot  we  found  pools  of  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
where  the  execution  had  taken  place.  The  bodies  were  partially  cov¬ 
ered  with  matting,  and  the  heads  were  neatly  hung  up  by  their  pig¬ 
tails  from  a  sort  of  wooden  framework.  Both  the  trunks  and  heads 
were  carefully  tagged,  for  the  Chinaman  considers  that  it  will  not 
be  pleasant  for  him  in  the  next  world  if  his  physical  adjuncts  get 
mixed  with  those  of  some  other  fellow.  There  seems  to  be  a  disre¬ 
gard  of  this  rule  in  southern  China,  where  I  saw  an  execution  ground 
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Heads  waiting  to 
be  identified 
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in  a  court-yard,  in  which  the  dead  bodies  were  lying  around  pro¬ 
miscuously,  and  the  heads  all  heaped  in  one  pile — a  grewsome  sight. 

It  seemed  appropriate,  after  this,  to  visit  the  “Temple of  Heaven,” 
one  of  the  best  samples  of  Chinese  architecture,  which  interested  us 
so  greatly  that  we  were  all  very  late  for  luncheon.  In  the  afternoon 
I  paid  visits,  took  a  long  walk  by  myself,  and  dined  quietly  at  home 
with  my  good  friend  Brewster  and  three  or  four  others,  glad  enough 
to  eat  a  simple  dinner  and  retire  early,  for  the  next  day  would  be 
a  busy  one,  beginning  with  an  exhibition  drill  by  the  Cossacks,  and 
shopping  in  the  morning.  At  luncheon  I  was  regaled  on  shark- 
fin  soup  and  other  delicacies,  and  at  five  o’clock  attended  a  formal 
Chinese  dinner  for  men  only  at  the  Legation.  The  Chinese  nota¬ 
bles,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  were : 

Prince  Chion,  brother  of  the  Emperor  and  his  probable  successor. 

Prince  Ch’ing,  uncle  of  the  Emperor  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Prince  Polun,  brother  of  the  Emperor. 

His  Excellency  Liev-fang,  Foreign  Office  and  High  Court  Official. 

His  Excellency  Na-tung,  Vice-President  of  Finance  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Governor  Hu  Yu  Feu,  Chief  Magistrate  of  Peking  and  President 
of  the  Chinese  Railroad. 

The  Governor  is  a  jolly  old  fellow,  with  Santa-Claus  whiskers, 
and  we  sat  together  at  the  table.  There  were  four  or  five  inter¬ 
preters,  but  as  none  of  these  distinguished  Chinamen  spoke  English, 
except  Prince  Ch’ing,  the  conversation  lagged  considerably  till  toward 
the  end.  One  peculiar  feature  was  that  the  Chinese  all  entered  the 
drawing-room  wearing  their  sable  capes.  Presently  each  one  with¬ 
drew  to  the  hall  and  laid  his  cape  aside.  I  understand  that  it  is 
the  custom  to  exhibit  their  furs,  by  which  they  set  great  store.  It 
was  also  extremely  interesting  to  observe  the  manners  of  these 
Oriental  princes  toward  each  other.  They  never  shake  hands  when 
meeting,  but  bow  profoundly  three  times;  and  when  Prince  Chion, 
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the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  entered,  the  other  princes  dropped 
on  one  knee  when  first  addressing  him.  The  Prince,  however, 
adopted  our  custom,  as  did  all  the  rest,  and  amiably  shook  hands 
with  the  “foreign  devils”  when  Wydung  (Wiborg)  and  Wowdolen 
(myself)  were  introduced.  With  this  interesting  Oriental  feast  our 


Temple  gate 


series  of  entertainments  at  the  Legation  ended,  and  we  all  agreed 
that  so  great  was  the  kindness  and  extreme  thoughtfulness  of  our 
host,  that  the  good  fare  of  Minister  Conger  was  the  least  part 
of  his  hospitality. 

The  latter  part  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  packing  up  and 
getting  ready  for  our  long  railway  journey  across  two  continents. 

It  was  before  daylight  that  I  bade  good-by  at  Peking  to  my 
new  friend  and  host,  Captain  A.  W.  Brewster,  who  made  my  stay 
so  pleasant  in  his  quarters  in  the  American  barracks,  where  he  has 
command  of  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  infantrymen. 
This  is  the  smallest  military  contingent  of  all  the  Legation  guards 
in  Peking,  which,  all  told,  numbers  about  eighteen  hundred  men. 
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With  due  regard  to  the  expressions  of  good-will  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  princes  the  night  before,  I  do  hope  that  the  powers  will 
soon  double  their  guards,  or  at  least  increase  them  to  the  full 
capacity  of  their  barracks,  for  at  some  time  the  Boxers  may  rise 
again,  better  led  and  better  armed  than  they  were  in  their  last  out- 
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break.  It  is  true  that  the  Chinese  are  the  poorest  of  soldiers,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  of  them. 

We  had  loaded  up  one  end  of  the  “Imperial  car”  with  pro¬ 
visions,  and  part  of  the  luggage-car  also.  Everyone  had  secured 
furs,  Mongolian  socks,  and  a  variety  of  warm  clothing  against  the 
expected  rigors  of  the  journey.  A  Russian-born  enlisted  man  in 
Captain  Brewster’s  company  was  detailed  to  accompany  us  to  Mos¬ 
cow  as  interpreter,  and  we  started  in  high  spirits. 

It  is  not  the  custom  to  run  trains  on  the  Eastern  Chinese 
Railway  at  night.  We  tried  to  coax  them  to  run  on  Tuesday  night, 
instead  of  standing  still  at  Shanghai-Quam  and  starting  again  before 
daylight,  but  in  vain.  One  answer  was,  that  the  Chinese  engineer 
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would  not  work  at  night;  another  was,  that  they  were  afraid  the 
Boxers  might  trifle  with  the  train. 

At  any  rate,  there  were  no  lights  on  the  railroad,  which  was 
probably  the  real  reason  for  stopping.  At  Shanghai-guam  we  met 
with  our  first  accident.  Colonel  Whitney  attempted  to  alight  from 
our  car  on  this  dark  railroad,  expecting  to  drop  lightly  to  the 


Platform  at  Tientsin 


ground;  but  it  happened  that  the  car  was  standing  on  a  trestle  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high.  The  fall  resulted  in  a  contusion  of  the  end 
of  the  Colonel’s  spine,  and  a  severe  injury  to  his  foot,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  lie  on  his  back  for  ten  days.  That  night  the 
thermometer  was  about  zero,  and  we  bachelors  slept  in  a  car  with 
bare  open-slat  wooden  seats.  However,  this  was  not  the  first  time 
I  had  been  uncomfortable  at  night  on  account  of  the  cold  striking 
in  from  the  bottom  up,  for  on  several  occasions  I  remember  having 
been  in  similar  distress. 

The  next  morning  we  started  at  five  o’clock,  and  toiled  along 
all  day  till  after  dark  before  reaching  Incoo,  the  northern  terminus 
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of  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway.  There  Sherman  and  I  were  taken 
care  of  at  dinner  and  breakfast  by  Mr.  Cheyne,  the  traffic  manager 
of  the  railroad,  who,  with  the  characteristic  good-fellowship  of  rail¬ 
way  men,  did  his  best  to  provide  for  his  own  kind,  and  lodged  me 
in  his  little  private  car,  where  there  was  a  stove,  which  the  last 
occupant  could  not  use  because  the  smoke  came  out  into  the  room. 
There  were  only  two  men  in  Incoo  that  talked  English ;  but  having 
secured  a  couple  of  Chinese  boys,  who  were  induced  by  the  free  use 
of  pidgin-English,  a  Mexican  dollar,  and  plenty  of  gesticulation,  to 
take  off  the  smoke-jack  and  run  a  rod  down  the  pipe,  by  ten  o’clock 
I  had  a  very  comfortable  domicile.  Sherman  generously  gave  up  his 


Bank  of  Liao-Ho  River 


share  of  it  to  the  General,  who  had  decided  to  leave  to  the  ladies 
and  Colonel  Whitney  all  the  comforts  of  the  Imperial  car,  and  joined 
the  fellows  that  slept  in  the  third  car,  who  all  complained  bitterly 
about  the  cold.  There  was  much  grumbling  because  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  get  up  at  four  o’clock  on  New-Year’s  morning  to  let  these 
cars  leave  for  the  south  in  the  early  train. 
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The  temperature  was  about  8°  below  zero.  The  floating  ice 
in  the  Liao-Ho  River,  averaging  two  feet  thick,  was  running  out  to 
sea  at  a  five-knot  gait  when  we  visited  the  river  bank  that  New- 
Year  s  morning.  Two  Russian  officers  were  there  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  soldiers  and  about  seventy-five  little  sampan  boats  to  ferry 


Ready  to  cross  the  Liao-Ho 


us  over.  It  looked  like  a  risky  piece  of  work  j  indeed,  on  inquiring, 
we  learned  that  several  persons  had  recently  lost  their  lives  in  an 
attempt  to  cross,  by  being  carried  out  to  sea,  their  boats  getting 
jammed  between  ice-floes.  Another  feature  was  that  a  boat  was 
sometimes  pushed  on  top  of  the  ice,  when  it  became  necessary  for  its 
occupants  to  get  out  and  relaunch  it  from  the  moving  ice — no  Corin¬ 
thian  job,  it  seemed  to  me.  When  the  General  inquired  of  the 
Commodore  what  he  thought  about  the  matter,  that  wayfarer  was  at 
a  loss  for  once,  and  admitted  that  the  proposed  expedition  exceeded 
his  experience  both  in  transportation  and  aquatics.  Later  the  tide 
slackened,  and  we  prepared  to  go,  two  persons  in  each  boat  besides 
the  rowers,  of  whom  there  were  two,  and  in  some  boats  three. 
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Sherman  and  I  agreed  to  take  the  smallest  and  lightest  boat,  with 
three  rowers.  The  flotilla  worked  up  the  shore  till  a  point  above 
the  place  of  disembarkation  was  reached,  waited  there  for  a  favorable 
movement  of  open  water,  and  then  scuttled  across  as  fast  as  possible ; 
here  the  river  was  about  a  mile  wide.  The  experience  was  novel  and 
mildly  exciting,  and  we  encouraged  our  men  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  would  have  won  the  prize,  had  there  been  any,  but  for  the  fact 
that  we  broke  one  oar.  This  mishap  demonstrated  our  forethought 
in  taking  a  three-oared  boat. 

Arriving  on  the  Manchurian  side,  we  were  given  tea,  and  then 
carriages  to  the  special  train  in  waiting.  This  consisted  of  a  bag- 
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gage-car,  a  subsistence  and  cooking-car,  a  dining-car,  a  special  obser¬ 
vation-car  in  the  rear  for  the  General,  and  two  ordinary  sleeping-cars, 
all  drawn  by  a  fine  ten-wheel  engine. 

New- Year  greetings  from  Siberia  go  with  this  letter. 


Niu-Cbwang 


St.  Petersburg, 
Saturday,  January  24,  IQOJ. 

AT  one  o’clock  on  New-Year’s  day  the  Russian  General  in  com- 
/-A  mand  of  the  division  at  Niu-Chwang  did  the  honors  at 
luncheon  on  the  Trans-Siberian  special  train,  and  a  number 
of  other  officers  were  there  also,  twenty-two  at  table.  After  drinking 
everybody’s  health,  we  started  about  2  p.  m.  for  a  three-days’  run,  special, 
to  Manchuria  Station,  the  Siberian  border  line.  All  cars  on  this  end 
of  the  road,  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  construction  depart¬ 
ment,  run  on  four  wheels  only;  this  gives  them  a  little  cantering 
effect  that  enables  one  to  always  know  when  under  way.  Some  of 
the  cars  were  tolerably  warm,  but  ours  had  imperfect  doors,  so  that 
the  cold  air  leaked  in,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  state-room  that 


Sherman  and  I  occupied  was  at  times  as  low  as  24 °,  and  scarcely 
ever  stood  above  45 0  Fahr.  However,  we  had  plenty  of  warm 
things,  and  did  not  suffer  any.  The  cold  outside  during  the  run 
through  Manchuria  was  the  most  severe  that  we  experienced,  the 
minimum  being  30°  below  zero,  January  4th,  near  the  Siberian 
line.  The  food  on  the  dining-car  was  beyond  criticism,  con¬ 
sidering  the  necessity  for  heavy  feeding  to  keep  up  vitality  in  such 
a  cold  climate,  and  the  Russians  are  certainly  the  heartiest  eaters 
that  I  know  of.  We  jogged  along  steadily  and  persistently  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  stopping  only  for  wood  and 
water  and  the  change  of  engines.  The  road  was  quite  rough  in 
spots,  but  on  the  whole,  for  a  new  and  lightly  constructed  railroad, 
it  was  all  that  could  be  expected.  The  country  we  traversed  the 
first  day  or  two  resembled  South  Dakota,  and  the  third  day  was 
almost  as  broken  as  Montana,  although  the  snow  softened  all  out¬ 
lines  so  that  the  scenery  was  practically  blended  into  nothing. 

During  this  part  of  the  trip  Colonel  Maus  suffered  greatly  from 
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a  painful  felon  on  his  hand,  with  which  he  started  from  Peking. 
To  Colonel  Whitney  it  was  suggested  to  turn  back  from  Incoo 
and  stay  in  Peking  till  his  injury  healed ;  but  he  decided  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  was  carried  from  train  to  boat,  and  from  boat  to  train, 
on  a  litter,  and  continued  to  improve  until  the  change  of  cars  at 
the  end  of  the  special  train’s  run,  three  days  out  of  Niu-Chwang, 
when  we  were  transferred  into  two  special  cars  that  were  put  in  the 
regular  train  out  of  Manchuria  Station  for  Lake  Baikal.  One  was 
a  very  handsomely  appointed  and  well-equipped  private  car,  and  the 
other  was  an  ordinary  sleeping-car.  Both  were  warm  enough  at  all 


Manchurian  sawyer 

times,  the  thermometer  inside  ranging  from  4.50  to  6o°  Fahr.,  while 
the  extreme  temperature  outside,  after  crossing  into  Siberia,  was  20° 
below  zero,  and  averaged  about  io°  below. 

Sometimes  we  had  our  meals  cooked  on  the  special  car,  which 
was  equipped  with  an  admirable  kitchen,  and  sometimes  we  took  our 
refreshment  at  the  eating  stations,  which  were  excellent ;  but  as  the 
train  was  full,  it  paid  to  make  a  run  for  an  early  seat,  because  it 
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frequently  happened  that  the  eaters  feasted  before  a  famished  audience, 
and  the  belated  traveller  sat  among  the  crumbs. 

The  flag-lieutenant  of  the  Russian  Admiral  of  the  North  Pacific 
Squadron,  who  had  met  us  at  Port  Arthur  and  accompanied  us  from 
Incoo,  and  the  Russian  baron  who  was  looking  after  the  injured 
Colonel  Whitney,  both  said  good-by  at  Manchuria  Station  and  turned 
back.  Mr.  Bray,  the  remaining  Russian,  a  secret-service  man  detailed 
to  start  with  us  from  Incoo,  continued  on  through  to  Moscow.  The 
supposition  was  that  Mr.  Bray  was  commissioned  to  see  to  it  that 
the  railway  person  of  our  party  did  not  do  any  injury  to  the  Trans- 
Siberian  road,  it  being  difficult  for  the  Russian  Government  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  an  old  and  experienced  and  professional  traveller  should 
undertake  so  fatiguing  a  journey  at  that  season  of  the  year.  How¬ 
ever,  if  one  must  venture  on  the  journey  across  two  continents,  per¬ 
haps  the  winter  season  is  best,  because  then  there  is  no  dust.  As 
the  engines  burn  either  wood  or  oil,  there  is  no  smoke ;  and  they 
say  it  is  quite  hot  in  summer,  although  probably  this  statement  is 
merely  comparative. 

We  reached  Lake  Baikal  on  Wednesday  night,  where  the  large, 
powerful  ice-breaking  steamer  was  placed  exclusively  at  the  disposal 
of  our  party,  while  the  smaller  steamer  that  followed  in  our  wake 
brought  the  crowd  from  the  train — a  most  thoughtful  provision  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities. 

There  are  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year  that  the  ice-breaker 
cannot  navigate,  necessitating  the  use  of  sleighs  to  cross  on  the  ice. 
This  seems  extraordinary  in  view  of  the  long  and  severe  winters. 
The  temperature  on  the  night  we  crossed  (January  7th)  was  20° 
below  zero.  We  celebrated  the  Russian  Christmas,  the  day  before, 
by  exchange  of  little  gifts  at  breakfast.  Some  one  observed  that 
the  Christmas-tree  was  outside !  We  were  travelling  through  ever¬ 
green  forests  at  the  time. 

The  following  day  was  both  clear  and  cold,  150  below  zero, 
and  was  spent  at  Irkutsk,  the  metropolis  of  Siberia,  an  old  trading- 
post,  the  last  point  of  rest  in  comparative  civilization  for  deported 
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persons  in  the  old  days,  but  now  a  thriving  town.  It  is  separated 
from  the  railroad  by  the  river,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  can 
be  reached  only  by  crossing  on  the  ice  about  half  a  mile ;  for  the 
pontoon  bridge  used  in  the  summer  is  not  available  in  the  winter, 
on  account  of  the  floating  ice  before  the  river  is  frozen  solid. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  day  sleighing  and  wandering  about  town, 
with  long-drawn-out  business  at  the  bank,  telegraph,  and  post  office, 
and  luncheon  at  the  hotel,  where  the  attendants  are  ex-convicts  of 
various  degrees  of  crime,  and  Anally  secured  tickets  for  those  who 
had  decided  to  transfer  into  compartments  of  the  Wagon-Lit  cars  for 
the  remaining  eight  days’  run  to  Moscow.  Those  who  moved  from 
the  General  s  special  car,  in  which  we  all  slept  Thursday  night  at 
the  station  of  Irkutsk,  were  Wiborg,  Sherman,  and  myself,  also 
Charles,  each  having  a  separate  and  very  comfortable  room  in  a 
well-appointed,  well-heated,  electric-lighted  car,  in  a  veritable  “train 
de  luxe.” 

The  dining-car  was  well  conducted,  although  the  train  was  so 
unusually  full  that  several  articles  of  food  gave  out  before  we  reached 
the  journey  s  end.  The  Ural  Mountains  were  disappointing.  They 
had  always  appeared  so  important  on  the  map,  but  are  really  only  about 
thirty-six  hundred  feet  high  where  the  railroad  crosses  them.  It  is 
here  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  division  in  Manchuria,  the  only 
heavy  grades  exist  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  There  are  no 
tynnels,  although  it  is  expected  that  some  will  be  required  in  the 
work  now  under  construction  around  Lake  Baikal, ;  which  is  under¬ 
taken  in  order  ultimately  to  do  away  with  the  forty,  miles  of  ferry 
across  the  lake.  The  road  appears  to  be  generally  well  located,  the 
alignment  is  good  and  the  curvature  slight,  except  on  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tain  division.  The  bridges,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  old 
road  in  the  level  country  west  of  Samara,  are  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  modern  American  motive  power.  '  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  track  of  the  Trans-Siberian  line,  especially  that  on  the  east  end 
is  still  laid  with  fifty-six-pound  rail,  which,  however,  is  rapidly  being 
replaced  by  sixty-five-pound  rail.  Much  of  the  track  is  still  unbal- 
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lasted,  and  some  of  it  in  Manchuria  is  not  even  properly  surfaced. 
The  ties  are  the  worst  features  of  the  work,  being  pine  logs  split  in 
two  and  placed  few  and  far  between;  many  ot  them  are  round  on 
the  top,  having  no  more  than  a  four-inch  face. 

However,  we  made  the  journey  over  the  eleven  hundred  miles 
of  unfinished  railroad  in  Manchuria,  three  thousand  miles  of  uncom¬ 


pleted  track  in  Siberia,  and  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  old  road  in 
Russia,  now  under  reconstruction,  without  delay  or  accident  of  any 
kind,  except  a  detention  due  to  a  snowstorm  and  heavy  wind  the 
day  before  reaching  Moscow,  so  that  we  arrived  there  at  2  o’clock 
on  Saturday  morning,  nine  hours  late.  The  feature  of  the  winter 
landscape,  as  viewed  from  the  car  window  in  our  short  day  of  less 
than  eight  hours’  daylight,  was  the  lofty  dome  of  the  Greek  Church 
that  marks  every  town  and  village,  made  conspicuous  by  its  green 
or  gold  roof.  Otherwise  there  was  not  much  to  observe,  except 
occasional  sledges,  or  a  picturesque  caravan  of  camels,  which  some¬ 
how  looked  out  of  keeping  with  the  wintry  scene. 
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During  this  part  of  our  journey  my  mind  was  much  distracted 
by  the  great  misfortune  that  came  to  us,  and  I  will  try  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  passing  of  Charles  Swenson. 

On  leaving  Peking,  December  30,  1902,  Charles  was  in  appar¬ 
ently  good  health.  On  that  and  the  succeeding  day  he  did  the  cook¬ 
ing  on  the  Imperial  car  for  the  ladies  of  the  party. 

From  January  1st  to  4th  we  travelled  on  a  special  train,  where 
heavy  but  excellent  food  was  furnished  by  a  caterer  in  a  dining-car. 

From  January  5  th  to  7  th  Charles  cooked  for  our  party  on  the 
private  car  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  and 
performed  other  useful  and  satisfactory  service. 

The  first  sign  of  illness  that  I  noticed  in  him  was  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  8th,  when  he  overslept  in  the  morning,  but  as  we  had 
retired  very  late  the  previous  night  nothing  was  thought  of  it. 
After  catching  up  on  his  sleep,  having  a  large  double  compartment 
to  himself  in  a  first-class  Wagon-Lit  car,  he  appeared  all  right,  and 
attended  to  my  valeting  jobs  as  usual  until  Saturday,  January  10th, 
when  he  complained  of  not  feeling  well,  and  requested  cathartic 
pills,  which  I  gave  him.  This  did  not  surprise  me,  for  everyone 
required  the  same  treatment. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  January  nth,  he  came  to  me 
in  the  afternoon  saying  he  needed  physic,  as  the  pills  were  ineffec¬ 
tive,  and  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  previous  day.  I  admin¬ 
istered  further  cathartics  and  told  him  to  go  to  his  room  and  re¬ 
main  there  till  he  felt  better,  and  thus  relieved  him  from  further 
attentions  to  me  meantime. 

On  Monday  morning,  January  12  th,  I  took  Charles’s  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  finding  it  102^  degrees,  accompanied  by  rapid  pulse,  a 
cough,  and  pains  in  the  chest  and  back,  I  gave  him  fifteen  grains  of 
quinine,  applied  mustard  plasters  and  hot-water  bags,  and  put  him 
on  a  fever  diet  of  milk,  and  malted  milk  and  apollinaris.  I  arranged 
with  Barterman,  the  General  s  messenger,  to  stay  in  the  stateroom 
with  the  patient,  and  telegraphed  ahead  for  a  doctor.  We  were 
then  in  Siberia. 
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At  4  p.  m.  the  physician  diagnosed  the  case  as  influenza,  and 
said  Charles  would  be  all  right  in  three  days.  He  approved  of  the 
medicines  administered  by  me,  and  prescribed  rest  and  alcohol  baths, 
which  were  given  by  Barterman;  also  powders  to  alleviate  indiges¬ 
tion,  as  the  patient  could  retain  nothing  on  his  stomach.  Next 
morning  (Tuesday,  January  13  th)  Charles  complained  that  the  doctor’s 
prescription  of  the  night  before  had  made  him  sicker,  and  of  pains 
in  his  back  and  legs;  we  therefore  discontinued  its  use,  and  I  told 
him  he  could  take  anything  in  the  form  of  liquid  nourishment  that 
he  thought  he  could  retain.  About  noon  I  noticed  some  eruption 
on  his  hands,  but  as  he  had  previously  had  prickly  heat,  which 
it  very  much  resembled,  and  later  adobe  itch,  both  of  which  maladies 
other  members  of  our  party  had  suffered  from,  I  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  it. 

However,  I  wired  ahead  again  for  medical  aid,  and  a  doctor 
came  aboard  at  8  p.  m.,  who  inquired  if  Charles  had  had  measles, 
but  diagnosed  his  case  as  bronchitis,  and  said  that  he  would  be  well 
in  ten  days. 

On  Wednesday,  January  14th,  the  eruption  had  increased, 
showing  especially  on  the  neck  and  looking  quite  vicious.  After 
close  inspection  and  consultations  with  Barterman,  who  has  been  a 
sergeant  in  the  army  for  twenty-five  years  and  has  seen  much  sick¬ 
ness,  we  concluded  that  we  probably  had  a  case  of  small-pox  to  deal 
with.  After  noon  that  day  only  Barterman  and  myself  were  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  sick-room,  and  Barterman  agreed  to  stay  with  the 
patient,  although  he  had  never  had  small-pox  himself.  This  day 
we  were  crossing  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Asian-European  line. 

On  Thursday,  January  15th,  there  was  a  heavy  snowstorm ;  the 
train  was  seven  hours  late,  and  word  got  around  among  our  party 
that  we  probably  had  a  case  of  small-pox  with  us,  and  there  was 
some  talk  about  putting  Charles  off  the  train.  I  said  I  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  it  if  the  railway  authorities  demanded  it,  or  if  my  associates 
did,  but  that  in  that  case  I  also  would  get  off  and  stay  with  the 
sick  man.  Charles  must  have  got  some  inkling  of  this,  for  he  sent 
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for  me  in  the  morning  and  expressed  alarm  about  his  condition  and 
his  fear  of  being  left  behind.  I  admitted  that  he  was  very  sick,  but 
tried  to  cheer  him  up,  assuring  him  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
he  be  left.  On  further  consultation  with  Barterman  we  agreed 
that  the  man  doubtless  had  small-pox,  but  we  insisted  that  he  should 
be  taken  on  to  Moscow,  where  hospital  and  medical  aid  were  avail¬ 
able,  and  where  the  chances  would  be  better  than  if  the  patient 
were  put  off  in  the  wilderness.  The  lion-hearted  Barterman  promised 
not  to  leave  Charles  for  a  moment  till  Moscow  was  reached,  and 
this  he  kept,  although  in  his  delirium,  which  came  on  Thursday  night, 
Charles  escaped  for  a  few  moments  from  his  room  while  Barterman 
dozed. 

On  Friday,  January  16th,  messages  were  sent  to  Moscow  to 
arrange  for  Charles’s  reception.  A  heated  ambulance  and  attendants 
were  in  waiting  at  the  railway  station  upon  our  arrival  at  Moscow. 
Charles  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital  at  2  a.  m.  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  January  17th,  which  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  His  case 
was  pronounced  the  most  virulent  form  of  Asiatic  or  black  small¬ 
pox,  and  would  inevitably  prove  fatal. 

On  consultation  with  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  on  Saturday  noon,  he  told  me  the  case  was  hopeless,  confirm¬ 
ing  the  first  diagnosis.  However,  Charles’s  pulse  was  strong,  and  he 
rallied  somewhat  during  the  day. 

On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  January  18th,  he  turned  black,  and 
on  Wednesday,  January  21st,  he  died,  having  in  the  meantime  made 
a  second  rally  that  surprised  the  doctors  into  the  belief  that  he  would 
recover  after  all. 

On  Friday,  January  23d,  his  remains  were  hermetically  sealed 
and  buried  in  the  Evangelical  Cemetery  in  Moscow.  A  wreath  was 
left  on  the  grave,  around  which  a  fence  is  built,  and  a  stone  mon¬ 
ument  marked  with  the  name  was  ordered  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  grave. 

From  this  account  it  will  be  apparent  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  remove  the  remains  through  several  foreign  countries, 
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even  if  the  local  authorities  had  permitted  it ;  and  probably  such  a 
thing  would  not  have  been  countenanced  by  the  quarantine  at  home. 
I  have  tried  to  tell  the  whole  sad  story  simply  and  plainly,  so  that 
it  may  be  clearly  understood  why  I  did  not  bring  home  faithful 
Charles  Swenson,  and  that  according  to  my  lights  I  did  what  I  could. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  here  my  OBSERVATIONS  on  the 
Russo-Chinese  Question.  Russia  has  made  a  bloodless  conquest  of 
northeastern  Asia,  by  the  use  of  the  greatest  modern  agent  in  the 
world’s  work,  the  railroad.  Thus  has  this  great  and  growing  empire 
acquired  important  additions  to  its  vast  territory,  by  the  occupation 
of  Manchuria  and  Corea.  Mongolia  will  logically  be  the  next  prov¬ 
ince  to  fall  into  Russia’s  hands,  and  probably  by  the  same  peaceful 
means  of  railway  extension.  The  next  natural  step  will  be  to  annex 
some  part  of  northern  China,  or  so  much  of  it  as  the  other  European 
nations  may  consent  to  Russia’s  taking,  for,  although  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  of  all  people,  and  now  ruled  by  a  person  of  capacity  and 
power,  China  is  a  weak  and  waning  nation,  that  is  almost  certain 
to  be  dismembered  in  the  end  and  governed  by  those  powers  that 
possess  the  force  to  do  it.  When  this  day  comes,  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  Russia  will  be  permitted  to  appropriate,  unresisted, 
that  part  of  China  that  she  wants.  While  quietly  but  expeditiously 
carrying  on  the  peaceful  acquisition  of  various  provinces  by  a  great 
railway  undertaking,  Russia  has  at  the  same  time  developed  the 
means  for  transporting  half  her  army  from  Moscow  to  the  Pacific 
in  six  months;  has  established  four  bases  of  supplies  on  that  coast, 
and  has  secured  in  Port  Arthur  a  citadel  second  only  to  Gibraltar. 
Russia  is  now  ready  to  make  further  acquisitions  in  the  East,  either 
by  additional  extensions  of  her  railway  system  or  by  force  of  arms. 
The  chief  formidable  opposition  exists  in  the  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  made  about  a  year  ago  between  Japan  and  England.  Should 
war  actually  break  out  between  these  great  powers,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conjecture  how  some  other  European  nations  may  take 
sides,  but  the  possible  outcome  of  such  a  contest  exceeds  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  existence  of  these  great  international  questions  makes 
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the  Orient  the  probable  theatre  of  an  impending  political  and  mil¬ 
itary  drama  in  which  most  of  the  great  nations  will  take  part,  and 
among  whom  China’s  territory  will  be  apportioned  according  as  the 
victors  divide  the  spoils. 

Aside  from  a  professional  interest  taken  in  the  seven-thousand- 
mile  trip  over  the  Eastern  Chinese  and  Trans-Siberian  Railway  from 
Peking  to  St.  Petersburg,  that  journey  has  enabled  me  to  see  that 
the  Russians  are  the  first  of  all  the  nations  to  adopt  the  railway 
not  only  as  a  means  for  the  peaceful  and  practically  uncontested 
annexation  of  territory,  but  as  the  most  powerful  weapon  against 
its  foes  in  the  event  of  war.  So  it  has  remained  for  that  race,  by 
some  deemed  semi- barbaric,  to  show  all  the  other  people  of  the 
earth  what  it  is  to  live  up  to  their  opportunities,  and  almost  at  the 
outset  of  the  new  development  of  their  country,  to  be  the  first  to 
perceive  that  the  railroad  is  the  greatest  civilizing  agent  and  the 
chief  missionary  influence,  as  well  as  the  most  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  at  the  present  day,  in  peace 
or  in  war. 
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NOTE.  —  In  the  following  page*  different  authorized  spelling*  end  different  names  for  the  same  place  or  physical  feature  —  town,  island,  river,  etc.— are  given  in  parentheses.  Likewise  the  location  of  commandaucles,  not  shown  on  the  map,  is  Indicated  as  nearly  as  possible  In  parentheses 


PROVINCES. 

Pop. 

Abra,  1-3 . 

Albay,  0-12  ..  . 

Antique,  L-16  .. 

BalAbac,  A  28... 

ButaAn.  H-9  .... 

Butanes,  T-10... 

Baton  gas.  Ml  .. 

Bohol.  P-19 . 

Bulscin,  J-9  ... 

CagayAn,  J-8  ... 

C.ilani  lanes . 

('amarines  N'te,  M  10  I  iaMn4 
(  amarines  Sur,  M  11.  i 
<  apis,  L-15  . .  188,006 

(  atandnancs,  Q-l 1 . . .  35,638 

CavitA,  MO .  ‘  g 

Cebu,  0-18 . 

Corregidor,  IT- 11.. 

1  locos  Norte, 1 " 


49,700 
.  14b.  48S 
.  114,488 
1,100 
.  68,000 
9,475 
.  312,19  2 
.  *18,000 
.  230.000 
.  96.S57 
16,380 


138,607 

504,076 


llocos  Sur,  1-4.. 

Iloilo,  M-17  .... 

Isabela,  K-4 - 

J  ol6,  J-27 . 

Laguna,  J-10  ... 

Leyte,  0-17 . 

Manila,  J-9 . 

Mas  bate.  N-14.. 

Mindoro,  J-12 . 

Negros  Occidental, 

SI-19 . 

Negros  Oriental,  N-20 

N  ueva  Kcija,  1-7  _ 

Nueva  V ir.caya,  J-6. . 

Palawan,  C-20 . 

Pampanga,  1-8  . 

PangaslnAn,  H-7 - 

Paragua,  C-20 . 

Principe,  K-6 . 

Samar.  R-14  . 

SorsogOn,  0-13. . 

Sulu,  J-27.  . 

TAriac,  H-8  . 

Tayabas,  Ull . 

CnlOnTHA  . 

Zorn  Utica,  H-7 . 


.  156,700 
.  178,836 
472,798 
.  54,028 

!  177,000 
.  270,491 
.  500,000 
19,317 
172,711 

296,995 

94,782 

155,000 

17,039 

50,000 

222,938 

304,000 

11,000 

200,703 

98.050 

17,000 

115,000 

106.570 

105.135 

86,641 


DISTRICTS. 

Pop. 
12.000 
19,602 
3,048 
14.000 
113.695 


Basflan,  K-25. - 

Conception,  M-16 
Cota  ba  to.  P  24  . . . 

DAvao,  S-25  _ 

M  saints.  P-22 
Sin 


irteao,  S-21. 

Zamboanga,  L-2S.  ...  21.364 

COMMANDANCIES 

Pop. 

Amburayan  (N.  W. 

Luzon,  1-2  > .  30,150 

Apayaos  (Abiding, 

cap.  J-2) .  16,000 

Baras,  P-23. . 

Bvnguet,  1-5. . .  15,932 

Biuatangan  (cen.  Ln- 

zdn,  J-8)  .  5,000 

Bongao,  L-27 . 

Bontoc,  J  4  .  14,745 

Burias,  N-18 . 1.758 

Buiuan,  S-2l .  16.216 

Cabugaoan  (Piddig, 

cap.  1-2) . 

Cayai*  (Nueva  Viz¬ 
caya,  F  I) .  1.854 

Dapitan,  N-21 .  12,615 

Infanta,  K-9  .  .  10.100 

Haves  (cen.  Cagayan, 

k-3) . 15,908 

Lepauto,  1-4  ... -  lb.  160 

Lev  at  (Mindanao, 

P-84) . 

Mala  hang  (Mindanao. 

P-34) . 

Mati.  T-25 .  16,180 

Mdrong.  J-9  .  42,083 

Quiangaa  (N.  W.  Lu¬ 
zon,  1-1) .  29,900 

Kem a  Regeote,  P-24.. 

RomblOn,  L-13 .  38,000 

Sarangani,  R  27 . 

Siaasi,  1-23 .  12.269 

TataAn,  M-27 .  2.500 

TlagAn  (N.  W.  La- 

z6n,  1-4) .  6,880 

Takaran,  N-28 . 


26). 
i.  N-10. 


ISLANDS. 

Aboguer  (Albaguen),  F-17. 
Agutaya,  1-16. 

Alabut,  K-10. 

Alad.  L-13. 

Alibljaban,  M-12. 

Aligbay.  N-21. 

Altjarm,  0-15. 

Alula  van  ( Atalayan),  O-ll. 
Amagadpagat,  S-19. 

Amhu,  11-1 1 
Amboldu,  1-14. 

Anajanan.  T-19. 

Ana  u  ay  an  (Ilakaon,  N-16). 
Anchorage  (Fondeado),  Js-19. 
Anolipg.  J-19. 

Apo,  H-13. 

Apo.  N-20. 

Araugoaa,  T-21. 

Arena  ( Malanao,  E-20). 

Arena,  1-20. 

AiTecife  (Reef,  B-22). 
Atalayan  lAJoiayan,  O-ll). 
Ayntnan,  T-21. 

Babuyan,  7-11. 

Babuyanes,  T-12. 

Bacacay.  0-10. 

Bacsal  (DokssJ,  Q-15). 
BacntAa  (Bacutuao).  K-26. 
Bad  La  (Zaragoza),  N-19. 
Bagambangan(Bagambagam). 
6-16. 

Bagata.  0-10. 

Bagatno  (Bagalao).  0-13. 
BakAn  (  Badm).  R-13. 

Balabac,  A- 23. 

Balambangan.  A-24. 
Balanguingui.  K-27. 
Balangntngne.  P-15. 

Balae  i  Bataa,  G-16). 

Baiba  tan  (Batbatan),  K-16. 
Bales  in,  L-10. 

Ballcasog,  0-19. 

Ballcoatro,  Q-13. 

Balinlang  (Balingtan),  T-10. 
Baliscan.  L-10. 

Ballvna,  T-19. 

Baitasar.  K-12. 

Balabadiagin  (Bulubadian- 
zkaJS  16. 


Balukf£-2 


Balat.  K-28. 

Bambannan  (BambanAn), 
H-27. 

Banaran.  M-27. 

Bancalan,  A-22. 

Bancawang,  E-23. 

Bancoran.  E-23. 

Banguo  (Bongao,  K-2C). 
Bango.  0-24. 

Banguey,  B-34. 

Banot.  L-ll. 

Ban  Lac,  H-14. 

Bantaranan  ( Boiavanan,N-10). 
BuntayAn,  0-16. 

BantlkL  Q-2D. 

Bant6n,  L-13. 

Bantonallo,  K-13. 

Bantoncillo,  L-13. 

Bararin.  1-17. 

Bari,  S-12. 

BaabAs,  H-26. 

Bas  Ba*.  M-26. 

Baaot,  O-ll. 

Baahee.  T-9. 

Basic  (Bceeie.  D-90). 

Bastion.  K-25. 

B aeilan  Group.  J-25- 
Batag,  R-13. 

BatAn.  P-12 
Baton  •«.  T-10. 

Batas  (Balas),  6-16. 

Bay,  E-18. 


Bayalnan,  S  19. 
Belaoan,  K- 


R-26 

Bessie  (Basic)!  D  20 
Bicncay  (Bisncag),  1-17. 
Bihintinuso.  L-2C. 

Bilaian,  M-27. 

Biliran.  P-15. 

Blllanguan,  H-27. 
Bimalnangan  (Lolucbon. 
N-15). 

Binaluba.  11-15. 

BIntoot,  E-24 
Bln  toil  lan,  N-26. 

Bk)  (Dit),  1-16. 

Blri  (Virl.  P-13). 

Bisncag '  Bicueay,  1-17). 
Bitlnan.  K-26. 

Black  Rock.  0-21. 

Bony  an,  F-17. 

Bocaboc.  0-17. 

Bohol.  P-19. 

BoLuvanan  ( Bantaranan  l.N-10. 
Boltpongpong  (Bolipong- 
pong,  1-27). 

Boloang.  Q-15. 


Islands — cont'd. 
Bolod,  J-2B. 

Bonga  (Bongao),  L-27. 
Hongolao.  L-27. 

Borocay  (Buracay),  K-15. 
Bongao  illangao),  K-20. 
Bowen,  B-22. 

Broken.  0-16. 

BuhcI,  Q  15. 

BuhuAn,  J  26. 

BubnAn  (Pubiian,  N-26). 
BubuAn,  L-26. 

Bncas,  T-19. 

Bucutunn  (Bocutua,  K-26). 
Bngsuk,  B-22. 

Bogton  (Bugtun),  P-15. 
BulalAcao,  11-15 
Bullpongpong  (Bollpong- 
pong),  1-27. 

Buluan,  M  28. 

Bulubiullangtkn  (Bnlubadin 
gAn,  N  1m. 

Bum  bang,  J-19. 

Buracay  iBomcay,  K-15). 

Burl,  Q  15. 

Burins,  N-13. 

Bush,  F-17. 

Bushes  ( Panagntan),  J-15. 
Busin,  M-12. 

Basuanga,  H-14. 

Buyalluo,  J-14. 

C’abaletc  (Calbalete),  K-10. 
Cabnlian,  L-14. 

Cabaruynn  (Cabarruyan),  II -6. 
Cabaun  Grande,  Q-13 
Cubtlao.  0  19 

Cablngaon  (Kabingan),  J-27. 
Cabra,  O-ll. 

Cabugan,  R-18. 

Oaii ulan  (Kabulan,  O  18). 
Cabnlaun,  H-16. 

Cabuly  (Cabnlii,  F-15 
Cacaiaan  iKakataan,  N  26) 

Cacnlpa,  B-17. 

Cacrarny.  0-12. 

Cadlao,  F-16. 

CagayAn,  .1  19. 

Cugayaudllo,  J-19. 

Cagayanes,  J-19. 

Cagbalisay  (Cacbalisay,  N-10). 
Cafsian  (Collinson,  G-16). 
Calabadian  (Taytay,  Q-17). 
Calagnao,  N-15. 

Calagua,  N-10. 

Calaguas,  N-9. 

Cal  a  in  lan.  G-15. 

Calnmiiu.es,  Q-14. 
Cnlangamnn.  P-16. 

CalavAn,  T-ll. 

Cal  bale  te  (Cabalete,  K-10). 

Cali  ban  bagan  i  Hastings,  (1-15). 
Cadntau  (Calinton).  P-13 
Call  tan,  F-15. 

Caliimbojan,  H-15. 

Caluaa,  1  19. 

Caluya,  J-15 

Camam  lag  t  Kamandak,  Q  15). 
OambarCHl? 

Carades  (Camotes),  P-17. 
Camer&n  (Canimeran,  B-22). 
Caxnlgnin,  Q-20. 

Camlgmu,  T-12 
Camotes  iCamdes,  P-17). 
Canabungan,  B-22 
Canaguan  iCaLanagnas,  P-11). 
Cauahauaru,Canahaoan-Dac6), 
P-15. 

Canaron,  H-16. 
CangatuTan(Cangalnyan),6-6. 
Canaaraman  ( Candaranon ), 
B-22 

Cantraeran  (Cameran),  B-22. 
Canimo,  N-10. 

Canipo,  H-15. 

Canipo,  1-17. 

Canton,  N-10. 

Cap,  H-27. 

Cl pil  (Capol),  P-14, 
i  Capnoynn.  1-17. 

Capua!  (Kapnal),  J-28. 
Carabao,  L-14. 
i  Carabao  (El  Fraile),  1-10 
Carandaga  ( Corandagoe) , 
H-17. 

Carloia.  K-18. 

Camosa  (Carnaaa,,  0-15. 
Casirahan,  H-17. 

Catanduanes,  Q  11. 
Catanaguas  (Canaguan),  P-11. 
Canavan.  F-16. 

I  Cauayan,  H-17. 

!  Cauayan,  1-16. 

CavlllL  1-20. 

CebO.  0-18. 

Christmas  H-18. 
i  Cobrador.  L-13. 

Coco  (Cocos.  L-25); 

Cocord.  J-17. 

Cocos  (Coco).  L-25. 

Collinson  (Caisian),  G-16. 
Comiran  (Komiran,  B-23). 
Conspicuous.  T-17. 

Corandaeos  (Carandaga,H-17). 
Coron,  H-15. 

Corregidor,  H-10. 

Crests  de  Gallo,  M-14. 

Cuatro,  Q-17. 

Coavo,  S-25. 

Cacaracha.  N-15. 

Culebra,  N-16. 

Coli6n,  G-15. 

Capiat.  S-84. 

Cnyo,  J-17. 

Cuyos,  1-16. 

V  oi"  vBalu 
Dabanipiri 
Dak  (Canal 
Dak6,  T-19. 

Dal^anem  (Dalanganem), 

DalupirL  8-12. 

Dalnpiri,  (Dabanipiri,  P-14). 
Damlto,  P-14. 

Daminy  (Dammi),  H-27. 
Danjngan  iDangugan).  L-19. 
Daram.  Q-15. 

Darocotan  (Daracotan),  G-1C. 
Dasan.  H-27. 

Dassalan  (Kalubld),  J-25. 

Date  Bate.  H-27. 

Deagnn,  0-14. 

Deguez  (Dequez),  T-10. 

DeliAn  (Denan),  H-15. 

Del  Pico  (Peaked,  D-19). 

Den  An  (Delian),  H-15. 

Deoto  Bato  (DeoteBata),  H-27. 
Destacado  (Destacada),  P-14. 
Diablo,  N-13. 

1)1  banco.  H-15 
Dibatac  (Dibatuc),  H-15. 
Diboyoyan.  H-14. 

Dicabaito  (Ducabaita).  G-15. 
Dicapoiolan,  G  15. 

Dlmakiat  (Dimaquiat),  H-14. 
Dlmancal,  G-15. 

Dimlpac,  G-14. 

DlnAeat,  S-18. 

DinarAn.  H-14. 

Diogo  (Diego),  T-9. 

Dipalian,  H-15. 

Dit  (Bio,  1-16). 

Dok  Kan  (Dokkan),  G-27. 
Dome,  H-16. 

Don,  0-16. 

Donaoang,  0-26. 

Dondonay  (Dondonoy),  J-19. 
Dong  Dong,  J-27. 

DonjOn,  1-14. 

Dos  Herman  os  (Dos  Herma 
nas),  L-12. 

Double,  G-15. 

Ducabaita  (Dicabaito.  G-15). 
Daksal  (Bacsal),  Q-15. 

Dumaiag,  S-25. 

Dnmanpalit,  H-14. 

Dnmaran,  G-17. 

Dunaun,  H-15. 

East,  D-21. 

Elephant  (Elefante),  L-12. 

Elet,  G-14. 

Emmeline,  D-20. 

Fondeado  (Anchorage,  E-19). 
Frades.  H-9 
Frances.  G-16. 

Flat,  F-18. 

Fuga,  8-12. 

Gabung,  B-22. 

Galoc.  G-15. 

Gardiner,  D-21. 

Gato,  N-14. 

General,  T-20. 

Gibnson,  8-17. 

Gigantangan,  P-15. 

Gigantis,  N-15. 

Gilutugan  (Gnllutugan),N-15. 
Gimenez  (Malabuctun),  G-10. 
Gipdo.  R-19. 

Goat,  T  10. 

Goto.  H-ll. 

Gordon.  N-13. 

Green  (Verde),  G-14. 

Green  (Verde).  G-18. 

Gaa/)  Basang,  M-26. 

Guilutugan  (Gilutugan.  N-15). 
Gnimaras,  M-17. 

Gnlnanayan,  0-15. 

Guinbacan  (Tomasa,  P-15). 
Gulnlabo,  1-16. 

Goinlepen,  G-16. 


Islands— cont'd. 
Gnlutacan,  O-IC. 

Gnlntinua,  M-10 
Gu'ntungaunn,  H-15. 
Gujangan  (Pa'icolo),  J-2C. 
Gun  tun,  F-ll) 

Gnntuan  (Ginatuan),  8-19. 
GntiAl  (Boloang),  Q-15. 
Hastings  (Cali ban bagan),G-15 
Hermana  Major,  G-7 
Hermans  Minor  (Hermans 
Menor).  G-7. 

Hermanas  (Dos  nermanas), 

G-5. 

Hermanns  (Hermanas),  L-l. 
High,  E-17. 
mrabau.S-li. 

Ilinuiquitan  (Jimuqnitan, 
Q-18). 

Hog,  G-18. 

HoinonhOn  (Mulhou,  S-17). 
llnwley,  F-18 
Ibayat,  T-9. 

Ibugos,  I'-IO. 

I  bus,  0-23. 

lcadambannam  (Icadamban 
auan),  G-17. 

Ignlcon,  L-9. 

Ilakaon  lAnauayan).  N-16. 
llog  (lloc),  G  lfl. 

Iuiidaguan  (Imalagun),  J-17. 
lmanian  (Isnaruan,  1-16). 
Iiuurua",  F-17. 

Inainpnliigan  (Ylampiilugan, 

Ingahui  (Yngaliiu,  M-10). 
Isabel.  L-12. 

Uuaruan  (Imaruan),  1-16. 
Julion  (Jalian),  8-19. 

Jail.  P-18 

Jaulo,  (Janto),  L-10. 
Jimuqnitan  (Himnqiiltan), 

Q  IS. 

Jlntot/do,  N-15 
Jinutnngau.  P-18. 

Jobo,  T-21. 

Johnson,  G-18. 

Jol6,  J  27. 

Jomalig,  L-9. 

Juac,  P-18. 

June.  E-20. 

Jurao-jurao,  L-I8. 

Kabul urian  (Tubabuo).  R-16. 
Kabgan,  8-19. 

Kabingan  (Cabingaon,  J-21). 
Kabugao,  T-23- 
Kabukan  ^Palliagan),  1-26. 
Kuhnian  (Cabulan),  0-18. 
Kahilauun,  H-14. 

KakataAn  (Cacataan),  N-20. 
Kalublu  (Dassalan,  .1-25). 
Kamandak  (Camandag),  Q-15 
Kamigao,  Q-18. 

Kapual  (Capua).  1-21). 

Kaubian  (Kaulungun),  L-2C 
Kimiiad  (Quimitad),  H-18. 


_  - 1  Group.  N-27. 

Komiran  (Comiran),  B-23. 
Kubknb,  R-18 
Kulassein  (Kulassun),  I  26 
Lahat-Lahat  (Tamnk,  K-26). 
Labuy,  0-10. 

Lijanosa.  T-19. 

Laja  Prueba,  K-8. 

Lalutava,  F-16. 

Lamit,  0-10. 

Lanauan  (Lanahuan).  K-26. 
Langoi  (Langoy).  H-18. 

Lanhil  (TanEil,  L-26). 

Lantao,  L-9. 

Upl'Su1  ^Lapinln  Gnmdi- 
6  Minoc),  Vi.18. 

Sir’°-s 

Lc4n  (Le6n),  1-16. 

vBzh 

Lima- ana  (Li 
Llmbankauav* 

Liuapacan,  G-: 

LlULita,  B  Sl.‘ 

Loran.  N-27. 

Lubung.  G-li. 

Lfibic.  1-17. 

Lugus,  1-27. 

Lulucban  CBimulaangan),N-15 
Lumbncan  (Tambucan,  B-28). 
Lumenosa.  N-26. 

Lumlttis  (Lnmitis),  Q-19. 
Luzon,  L-5. 

Mabao  (Mabac),  S-12. 

Macton  (Mac tan),  P-18. 

Macula  bo.  M-10. 

Maesire  de  Carnpo,  K-13. 
Magabao.  T-21. 

Mogpeos,  N-26. 

Magtulinok,  0-16. 

Mahanay  (Mojanay,  P-18). 
Maitiaguit  (Maytiaquid),  G-16. 
Mala,  T-28. 

Malabuctun,  G-16. 

Malaga inuan  (Nolagulnuan), 

Malajdn,  G-14. 

Malamaui  (Molamaul.  K-26). 
Malanao  (Arena),  E-20. 
Malanduumten,  N-10. 

”  '  ’  L-25. 

(Malapackon), 


Malanipa,  L-2£ 
Malapakkuu 


Mallawaile  (MaUawille),  B-24. 
M  altatayoki  Maltatayoc).G-l  4. 
Malnbuagbibut  (Malnbntglu- 
but),  G-15. 

Manamoc  (Manomoc,  1-16). 
Mananuk,  H-27. 


Mandoh  0 
Maniguin,  K-15. 

Manlkani  (Manicani),  R-17. 

Manlagnle  (Mantangule,  B-22). 
Manlonat,  L-10. 

Manoc,  0-15. 

Manomoc  (Manamoc).  1-16. 
Mantabuan,  M-27. 

aSCg'it'S: 

SSS&SW17- 

Manucan,  J-19. 

Manuk,  L-28. 

Manuo  Manucan,  E-28. 
Maraameo  (MaracaSao).  J-16. 
Maralisan  (Maralison),  K-15. 
Marantuo,  C-20. 

Marl  cab  An,  1-11. 

Matarabis,  J-16 

Meara,  E-19. 

Mrlchor,  K-12. 

Mesa,  P-15. 

Mindanao,  P-28. 

Mindoro,  J-12. 

Minlgil,  P-10. 

Mompog.  L-ll. 

MureiAIagos,  H22. 

Nagubat,  S-19. 
ga.  H-14. 


Napayauan  (Napaysguan), 

Naranjos.  P-14. 

Naro  (Naro  Grande),  0-15. 
Narra.  H-6. 

Nassau,  H-21. 

Negros.  N-17. 

Norte.T-a. 

North  Green(Verde  del  Norte), 

Nusa,  N-27. 

Oc6n  (0c6),  1-16. 

Olangu.  P-18. 

Olanivan,  R-28. 

Olutanga,  M-24. 

Olutaya,  M-15. 

Orange,  T-9. 

Orejas^de  Liebre  (Sangboy, 
PngWIao  (Pagbilao  Grande), 


Pngbllao  Chico,  K-1J 
PaTa  (Pata,  .1-27). 

Palasan,  L-9. 

Palau  1  (Paint),  K  l. 

Palawan  (Paragua),  C-30. 
Palihan  (Patilon,  Q-13). 

Pal  I  lagan  (Kabukan,  126). 
Palm,  D-  0. 

Palmas,  T-28. 

Palo  Caballo  (Pulo  Ca hallo), 
MO 

Pal.mvpOn,  P-ll. 

Palui  (Palaul),  K-l. 
Pnlumbanee,  O-tO. 

Paly,  G-17. 

Pam  allcan,  1-16. 

Pamllacan,  P-20. 

Panabnlon  (Pumibttlou,  L  18). 
Pnnaclan  (Panultan),  T-ll. 
Panagauin,  J  15 
PnnaSn.  R-18. 

Pansy.  L  16. 

Pansy,  P-10. 

Pandnlus&n,  M  21, 

PandAn,  M3. 

P  and  An,  1-17. 

Pandunnan  (Panda nan),  B-22 
Ihimlnsun,  8-21. 

Pan  de  A/.uenr,  N-16 
Panducan,  1-26. 

Paiigiuiduunn,  G-16. 
Paugaslnay,  J-ifl. 

Pungatsisn,  1-17. 

PunglSo,  0-19. 

Pnn^ubiraiig  ( Pnngutarnn ), 

Pnngntarang  (  Pimgutnran ) 
Gruiip,  H-26 
Panlqului.,  N-21 
PnnUikunan  ( Pantocnnan  ), 
1-26. 

Panubljan,  L-24 
Panubulon  ( Panabnlon',  L-18. 
Psnultsn  i Panacian,  T-ll). 
Paqula.  J-27. 

Paragua,  E-19 
Pnrasan,  Q-15. 

Pari.ian  (Pasijan),  P-17. 

Parol,  K-26. 

PAslg,  S-l  4. 

Pasijan  (Parijan,  P-17). 

Pata  (Pala).  J-27. 

Puticolo  (Gaianjan  .1-26). 
Patijon  (Palihan),  Q-13. 
Patuanonagan  (Patnanongan) 

Patonoang.  B-22. 

Patoyas  (Patoyac),  G-15. 
Patunga,  I-IC. 

Paya,  H-17. 

Peaked  (del  Pico),  D-19. 
Pdotes,  R-18. 

Pescador  (Agadagad).  N-19. 
Piedrablanca,  J-18. 

Plget  (Pinget),  H  3. 

Pilas,  J-25. 

Pinachiuyan(Piuachlugtiyan), 
Plnaguapan  (Plnacuapan), 

ur'mii i 

Pollllo.  K-9. 

Pomellkan,  E-21. 

Pons6n,  Q-17. 

Popototan,  G-15. 

Poro,Q-i7. 

PubuAn  (BubuAn),  N-26. 
Pujnda,  T-25. 

Pulo  Caballo  (Palo  Caballo, 
1-10). 

Pulo  San  Salvador  (San  Sal- 
’  \  G-7). 


Santiago.  H-(l) 
iaUnJQniniinulin).I-17. 


0,  N-10. 
^uindubanGronp,  J-ifl 

“  *  S-17. 

a  (Diogo,  T-9). 
f  (Arrecife),  B-22. 
f  (Anecife),  D-20. 

Jtteef,  G-18. 

Refugio.  N-18. 

Reynanl  (Reinard),  F-18. 
Romblbn.  L-13. 

Rugged  Limestone  Group,F-lG 
Saboon,  M-ll. 

Sabtan,  T-10. 

Saccal,  L-25. 

Saknlarit  (Sa  ioldkit),  J-25. 
Salimbnbug  (Salimbul-uc), 

SaJipin  (Salnpin,  L-28). 
Salomaguc,  H-3. 

Salonay,  J-12. 

Salupin  (SaUpin),  L-28. 

Samal,  S-24. 

SAmales  Group  (Palangulngui 

SAmarTs^man.'M-O). 

SAmar,  K-14. 

Sambabuae,  P-15. 

■ 


ia),  M-12. 


0-19. 


Sandy  (de  Arena),  I-». 

Sanga  Bangs.  L-27. 

Sandboy  (Orejas  de  Liebre), 

San 'Miguel,  D-23. 

San  Miguel,  N-ll. 

San  Miguel,  0-12. 

San  Miguel,  0-13. 

San  Salvador  (Pulo  San  Salva¬ 
dor),  G-7. 

Santa  Cruz,  K-25. 

Santa  Cruz,  L-ll. 

Santa  Cruz  (Cruz,  8-24). 

Santa  Rita,  S-17. 

igo  ( Parra),  H-6. 

S-28- 

Saknlarit.  J-25). 

‘  -22. 
i),  N-27. 


Sarangani,  i 
Sutlolukit  (: 


(Sucul 
J-14. 
a,  T-10. 

Shell,  G-18. 

Siapa,  N-10. 

Sl&rgao,  T-19. 

Siaasi  (Siaai),  0-26. 
Siayan,  T-9. 

Slbago,  L-25. 

Slbale,  R-19. 

Sibanaa  (Sibanoc),  R-18. 
Sibay,  J-15 
Slbolon,  K-14. 

Slbugai  (Slbugay),  P-14. 
Sibntn,  L-27. 

SibayAn,  M-14. 

asesr 


j),  G-17. 

G-5. 

Sllat,  1-17. 

Silino,  N-21. 

Simaluc  (Simaluk),  M-26. 
Simara,  L-13. 

Slmiaa,  K-27. 

Slmonor,  L-27. 

Slparei  (Siparay),  J-16. 

Si  pong,  H-27. 

Siqnijor,  0-20. 

Solitario,  H-1G. 

Sombrero,  H-16. 

Sombrero,  M-12. 

South  Green  (Verde  del  Sur), 
F-18. 

South  Passage,  G-17. 

Stanlake,  F-18.  t  ^ 
Sucuban  (Sekubun,  N-27). 

8ulu,  J-27. 

Sulhan.  T-17. 

Sola  Group,  J-28. 

SumUon,  0-20. 

Tabawan,  N-26. 

Tablaa,  L-14. 

Tab6nea,  Q-13. 

Tabaan,  N-27. 

Tackbubnc  (Tacbubuc),  MO. 
Tagao,  N-26. 

Togapula,  P-14. 

Tagauayan,  J-17. 

Tagbabos,  H-2T. 

Tngubanhan,  N-16. 

Talampuian  (TalampuUn), 

Talaran  (Tataaan,  K-26). 
Talicud,  8-25 

Tam  bagan(Tombagaan, N-28). 

Tambucan  (Lambucan),  B-28.  i 
Tam  pel,  H-15 

Tamnk  (Lahat  Lahat),  K-26.  | 

Tandnbas,  N-27. 

Tanguingui,  0-16. 

Tan  Ell  (Lanhil),  L-25. 

Tanobon,  H-14. 

TapnAm  (TapaAu),  N-26. 
Tapiantana,  L-26. 

Taplutan,  F-16. 


Island* -cont'd. 

Tapul,  1-27. 

Tnpul  Group,  N-26. 


Tara.  I 
Tataan  (TatAn),  M-26. 
Tataaan  (Talaran),  K-26. 
Tatus,  0-14. 

Tawi-Tnwl,  M-26. 

Tawi-Tawl  Group,  M-27. 
Taytay  (Calabadian),  G-17. 
Telnga,  J  -25. 

Temple,  D-20. 

Templo,  M-12. 

Teomabal,  1-26. 

Tlcao,  0-13. 

Tlclin  (Tiglin,  1*-13). 

Tictavan  (Tlctavun),  H25. 
Tlgbaon,  L-2L 
Tiglin  (Tlcliu),  P-13. 

Tljl  Tlji,  M-27. 

Tlmpaaan.  Q-15. 

Tinagu  (Tlnaga),  M-10. 
Tinkansan  (Tincanasn) 
Tlnllmbi  (Tiutiman),  Q  19. 
Tomasa  (Guinbacan),  P-15. 
Ttuiibagaan  (Tambagan), 

Tonao  (Tnnao),  M-10. 
Tongauil  (ToquU),  K  26. 
Trepang  (Cambarl,  11-17). 
Tres  Reyes,  H-15. 

Tree  Reyes,  K-12. 

Triple-top  (Triple  Cimn),  C-20. 
Tubabao  (Kabnlarian,  R-16). 
Tub  Bataba.  H-21. 

TuhlgAn,  1-26. 

T.daug,  P-17. 

Tulian,  1-26. 

Tuluran,  F-16. 

Tumalutan,  L-2'>. 

Tunao  (Tonao,  M-10). 

Twins,  8-18. 

UbiAn,  N-27. 

UbiAn  del  Nortc(Dblna,Il-26>. 
Ubiua  (UbiAn  del  Norte),  H-26 
Unlp,  R-18. 

gnisan,  L-18. 

reula,  C-22. 

Usuda,  1-26. 

Uwaan,  H-27 
Verde  (Greer 
Verde,  J-11. 

Verile,  G-ia 

Verde  del  Norte  (North  Green, 
F-18). 

Verde  del  Sur  (South  Green, 
F-18). 

Viri  (Bid),  P-13. 

Wedge,  F-17. 

Whale,  T-19. 

White,  1-17. 

Yaml,  T-9. 

Ylam^ulugan  (Inampul ugan), 
Ylin,  1-14. 

Yngalau  (Ingalan),  M-10. 
Zapata  (Zaparo  mayor),  M-15. 
Zaragoza  (Badian,  N-19). 


14. 


i  P-15. 


Bay,  J-10. 

Bibo,  Q-17. 
BombOn,  J-10. 
Buluan.  Q-25. 
Cagayan,  K-2. 
Dagun,  S-22. 
Lanao,  P-23. 
Lignaaan  Q-J5. 
Linao,  S-22. 
Malano,  P-23. 
May u  It,  S-20. 
Plnayat,  S-22. 
Sadocun,  S-22. 


i,  G-14). 


Taal,  E-lo 
Taal,  J  10. 

Tapa  .,  P-23. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Abdlug,  J-2. 


i).  Q-16. 


Baler  (Caraballo  de  Baler),  J-7. 
Banajao,  K-10. 


Agudo,  R-19. 

Albay  (Vol.),  0-12. 

iSe«kK'l;,o. 

Apo  (Vol.),  R-24. 

Aranga  Peak  ,  M-16. 
ArAyat,  1-8. 

Ashon  Peak  (. _ _ 

Babuyan  (Vol.),  T-ll 
Boc6n  (Vol.)  (Magaao),  N- 

sriS'”- 

■  .^rlabac),  L-17. 


',  B  21. 


Baring.  G-18. 

Bay  Peak  ~ 

F-17. 

Beaufort,  E-19. 

Binay,  J-11, 

Bilk,  P-25. 

Boaoc  (Bosog),  K-15. 

Buhi  (Malinao),  0-12. 

Bumurayan  (Bumuraga),  1-3. 
Burnay,  J-3. 

Caballan  (Cabalian),  R-18. 
Cagocu  (Kagok6,  P-19). 

SK£k“£rUI'2' 

Calavite,  1-12. 

Culibnnjan  (Cabalanhan), 

CaiivbjiD(Sallbag6n’  C'2°)- 

Camigui’a  (Vol.),  P-20. 
Camiguin  (Vol.),  (Camignin 
de  Babuyanes),  T-12. 
Canlaon  (Vol.),  (Malaaplna, 
N-18). 

Capons,  F-17. 

Capotcan  (Capotoan),  Q-14. 

gS'cST8a:L'^!,' 

Cleopatra  Needle  ( Cuatro 

Copton  (Kopton,  P-19). 
Coromata,  0-23. 

Corumi  (Korumi,  C-21). 

Creata,  L-L 
Cuadrad  (Lingc),  H-8. 

Cuatro  Picoa  (Four 
F-18). 

Cudtlnguon  (Cudtingan),  0-20. 
Cuernoa,  L-3. 

Cuernoa  de  Negros  (Negros 
Crest.  N-20). 

Culidn,  H-14. 

Cumbre  S-18. 

Curao  (Hurao),  R-14. 

Cuea.  J-3. 

Dagdalu,  T-24. 

Dufillgnan,  K-10. 

Danao  Peak,  0-17. 

EXTirsiuDs“,'r'a- 

Double  Peak,  G-17. 
Dunmguette  (Dumngueto), 

“'|a?e°agtean’0-12)- 

,  L-10. 

«g,  C-21. 

.  Hill,  C-21. 


Peaks, 


Gran  Cordillera  Central.  J-4. 
Gran  Cordillera  Oriental  (Sier¬ 
ra  Madre),  L-4. 

Grand  Mallndag,  0-22. 
Halcon,  J-12. 

Herachel.  E-19. 

Hilong-hllong,  S-20. 

Hurao  (Curao,  R-14). 


N-lt. 

M-17. 

N-14. 


BSf_ 
& L 


,ss. 

Labo,  M-10. 

Ugslg,  J-6. 

Lamonau  (Lamonanan),  J-3. 
L^^o'egazpi),  S-2<j. 

Loro  Peak,  D-10. 

MacOlot  (Mac61od),  J-11. 
Madlac,  L16. 

MaSgu'nifi  ‘(Ub?  W). F'10' 
Malaravel,  J-li. 

Malaa|)l^na  (CanlaOn)  (Vol.), 

Malatucan.  Q-21. 

Malinao  (Buhi,  O-ll). 
Mallndag,  N-22. 

Manuragan,  Q-17. 


1SIUOOI,  IV-IU. 

1  (VoL),  R-27. 
iblo  (St.  Paula,  K-18). 
ian  (Balutinao),  L-17. 


Mountains— coat’d. 

Mandalagon  (Mandalagan), 

MantallnMjan  (Mandallngar- 

Marlvol’oa,  11-10. 

MnrUtngu  ( I’nblazo),  L-12. 
Maaarayn  (Mnaaraga),  012. 
Musi  buy,  0-22. 

Maainloc,  A -4. 

Matiitum,  R  20. 

MnvOu  (Vol.),  0-12. 

MoWs,  L-4. 

Molingan.  J-4. 

Nagapu,  1-3. 

Nanianbafiiy  (Numambaful), 

Negron  (Abu),  11-8. 

Negros  Crest  (Cuornoa  do  Ne¬ 
gros),  N-20. 

Notable,  J-2. 

Oltalora,  G-15. 

Pacoda  Cliff,  C-81. 

Pagdanan,  F-17. 

Palapa,  R-14. 

Pari  pari,  M-10. 

Patapa  (Pntapat),  J-8. 
Patianay,  N-ll. 

Patlico,  D-iu. 

Peel,  B-18. 

PlbacBruyan,  L-10. 

Pinatubo  (Pinalobo),  C-6. 
Poeoey  (Posdey),  1-4. 

Puca  (Pul toe),  1-3. 

Pu  Into,  C-3t). 

Redondo,  H-9. 

Redondo,  S-18. 

Sacripante,  Q-17, 

Saddle,  R-27 
San  Antonio,  K-12. 

San  Criat6bal,  K-10. 

Sanguil  f  '  - - 

San  Pabl 

Sanaanan  _ 

Santa  Rita,  C-7. 

Sun  la  Rosa,  H-9. 

SatAllte.  R-19. 

SemeueblAn,  J-3. 

Sharp  Peak,  C-21. 

SibayAn  (Eliaario),  0-12. 
Sibola,  M-10. 

Sierra  Mudre,  K-C. 

Sllay  (Sitay),  N-17. 

Slllnean,  L-28. 

Sinalayno,  lt-21. 

St.  Paula  (San  Pablo),  E-18. 
Stuvely  .StAvely),  E-19. 

SultAn  Peak,  D-20. 

Sfingay,  E-10. 

Taal  (Vol  ),  J-10 
Tablazo  (Marlanga,  L-12). 
Tabic,  F-18. 

Tagniby,  T-25. 

Talipanan,  1-12 
Tandalara,  H-14. 

Tapao,  T-24. 

Taunua,  8-21. 

The  Four  Peaks  (Cnatro  Pi- 
^  c°s).  F-18. 

Three  Peaks.  Q-17. 

Thumb  Peak,  E-19. 

Tlerraa  de  Caramaan  (Cara- 
m6an),  O-ll. 

Tondilo.  R-19. 

Tree  Hill,  F-17. 

Trea  Reyes.  M-28. 

Tristan,  S-18. 

Victoria  Peak,  D-20. 

Vigain,  J-11. 

Volcan  de  Camiguin  (Cami¬ 
guin  de  Babuyanee),  T-12. 

RIVERS. 

Abra,  1-4. 

Abulay  (Abulng),  J-2. 

Abutfiau  (Abuluau),  L-4. 
Agaaan  (Agusan),  8-28. 
Aglotomo  (Paiaaaliuan),  C-9. 
Aguo,  B-3. 


AguRwtansai  (Aquitabangal), 


Jingo, 

Alitas,  B-8. 

Aq“jt|)aDgal  CAsnitmtangal, 

Aringay,  1-6. 

Arnay,  1-13. 

Balasig,  K-4. 

Banhajon  (Bac-hao),  Q-14. 

Bao  (Jaloban,  Q-16). 

BDatung,  1-2. 

Blutacan  (Bintacan),  K-4. 
Botonelapot  (Bucao),  U-8. 
Buqui  (Vasey,  R-16). 

Cabagan,  K-4. 

Caballo  (Cabayo),  B-8. 
Cabibijan,  L-10. 

Cabicangar.  (Cabicungan),J-2. 

Calabanga  (Cobolongon,  M- 
Calbayog  (balbAyoc),  Q-14. 


Rivers— cont’d, 
Tartaro,  E-9. 

Tlbogl’lbog,  F-10. 

Tinugoud,  N  il. 

Tlucg,  1-3. 

Ulut  (Yubasan),  U-1 1. 

Vasey  (Buqui),  R  10. 

Yubasan  (Ulut,  R  14). 
Zapote,  E-9. 

TOWNS. 

Pop.  18 

AbbobOn  (Bobfln),  8-10.. 
Abra  de  llog  tllog),  M2.. 

Abucay,  C-8  . 

Abu  lug,  J-l  . 

Abuyog,  K-l 7 
Agajo  (Agojo),  Q-20  . 

Agna  (Agno),  G-6 . 

Agoammi,  R-27  . 

Airo6,  H-fl . 1011 

Aguadn,  G-14  . 

Aguilar,  B-3  . 

Agusan,  Q-22  . 

Ajuy,  M-16 . . 

Aiamiuos.  J-10 . . 

Alava,  C-2  . . 

Albay,  0-12 .  340( 

AlcalA,  K-3  . 

Alegria,  N-lff . 1 146 

Alfonso,  D-10 . 

Aliasa,  D-4  . 170C 

Alimbo,  L-15  . 

Alimodiiin,  M-17 .  1188 

Alipngao.  lib  . 

Aloran,  0-22 . 

AlOs,  A-2 . 

Alubijid,  P-21  . 

Amadeo,  E-10  . 

Amaya,  D-9 . 

Amlimay  (Amllmny),  J-4 
Amparo,  S-21  ...  . 

Amuloug  (Amuluug),  K  3 
Audagao,  L-13 
Augaaul  (Angaqnl),  1-4 

Angadannn,  K-5 . 

Angat,  E-7  . 

Amrelos,  C-6 . . 

Aug  no,  F-8  . 

Anilao,  M-17 . 

ADinl  (Aninig),  K-18  . . . 

Anipahun.  D-19  . 

AntlcariD,  B-2 
Antimonan  (Atimonan), 

1.-10  . looo 

Anti  polo,  F-8 . 

Antique,  K-l" 

Apilit,  D-7  . 

Aparrl.  K-2. 

Apat,  L-10  . . 

Arayan.  D-5 
Arfij'at,  D-6 

Argao,  0-19  . 

Aringay,  H-0  . 

Aripo,  J-3 . 

Antao,  J-C  . 

Asingm,  D-2 . 

Astorga,  R-25 . 

Atimonan  (Antimonan, 

L-10) . 10000 

Ausona,  S-22  . 

Avances,  S-24  . 

Baan,  1-4  ... 

Baao,  N-ll 

Babuyan,  F-19 . 

Bacacay,  0-12 . 10547 

Bacahan  (Puntales),  N-10 

Bacalan,  L-15 . 

Bacaran,  N-2i . 

Bacarra,  1-2  . 13735 

BacOlod,  N-17. . 7100 

Bucolor,  D-7  .  10642 

Bacolor,  P-22 . 

Buc6u,  L-tl . 

Bac6u,  N-20 . 

Bac6o  (Bai«i,  J  12) 

Baconr.  E-9  . 

Baculan,  N-22  . 

Baculin,  T-24 . 

Bacuir,  F-16 . 

”  iliAn  N-10 


.11753 

11262 


44014 


Towns— cont’d.  Pop.  1899 
Bo.  Buyuyun^nn  (Bayu- 


...13013 

.48113 


l-l!). 


Catalangan,  L-4. 

y&n),  J-4. 

SSS±F ^Poa,abanea)’M-11- 

DaTq^r 

j. 

0,  L-5. 


. — n  (D 

— so,  M-17 . 

Baguio,  1-5 . 

Bagnmbayan  (Bayonba- 

Bail6u,  D-10 . 

Bala,  N-19 . 

. 

fialabac,  E-10  . 

Balaoang,  (Balauaug), 


(Batas an,  E-6) 
(Batasin,  D-6). 


Glgr.)r  (Guinuyangan, 

Grande  de  Bacara,  1-2. 

CT-~i  j„an(gao  Juan)j 


Giululugan  (Guijaiugan),N-18. 
Iiaug-Uang,  E-9. 

Jalaur,  M40. 
aloban  (Bao),  Q-16. 

Lahi,  S-24. 

Myac,  C-7. 

Libaganon,  R-23. 

Linao,  K-2. 

Lipajan  (Malaquiugilog),  J-11. 
Macafiao.  K-5. 

Magat,  J-5. 

Malampava,  G-17. 

MaDtakwln,  D-20. 

Marlquina  (Guadalupe),  F-S. 
Masban  (Mauban),  B-8. 
Matinao  (Obur,  R-14). 

Mauban  (Maaban,  B-8). 
Milalag,  R-25. 

Nanuddalan,  J-2. 

Nijo,  S-24. 

Obur  (Matinao),  R-14. 

Ogad,  0-13. 

Oguluma  (Aglotomo,  C-8). 
Orani,  C-7. 

Onis,  R-14. 

Orion,  C-8. 

Pagailn,  1-2. 

Pafeaabi 


.12242 


Ba  auang  (Balaoang,  1-5)12242 

Balayan,  1-11 . 21747 

Balbalaaun,  J-3... 

Buler,  K-7 . 

Balincaguin,  A-2. 

Balingasag,  Q-21.. 

Baliutauac  (Balin 

Baluarte,  E-5 . 

Balungao,  D-3  . 

Baluyo,  R-15 . 

BamMu,  C-5 . 

Bambang,  J-6 . ! ! . 

Banafa,  J-4 


41491 

), 


Bancalan(Dancaian),  M48 
Bandag  (Bmiday).  Q-18. . . 


43117 


."iooic 


Palongui,  R-22. 
Palua  (Insig),  O 
Pamplona.  J-2. 


C-9. 

'2. 

0-17. 

Panay,  M46. 

K-3. 

Pinacauauaii  de  Tumaulnl, 
K-4. 

Pulangui  (Grand.  P-24). 

I'uray  (San  Mateo,  F-7). 
Quibao,  M-ll. 

Rabon,  1-6. 

Rio  Chico  de  Cagayfin,  J  8. 
Itfo  Chico  de  la  Pampanga, 
D  5. 

Rio  Graude  de  Badog  (Badoc), 

Rfo  Grande  de 
Rio  Grande  de 


aim),  1-2. 

Rio  Grande  de  la  1 

E-4. 

Rio  Grande  (Pulnngnl),  P-24. 
Sfilug,  S-24. 

San  Juan  (Grandee  San  Juan, 
F-10). 

San  Mateo  (Puray),  F-7. 

Santa  Cruz,  F-10. 

Saribao,  R-15. 

Sibalon.  L-17. 

asM^14- 

T^c.'a“Bne)'M-'0 

Tabot,  1-0. 

Tagum,  S-24. 

Talubual,  1-12. 

Talona  (Jalaur),  M-17. 
Tanodan,  J-4. 

Tapulao,  C-7. 


L-15 
Bangar,  H-5 
Bangued.  I-J 
Bangui.  1-1. 

Bauf,  G-6 . 

Baningan  (Boningan),  1-6. 

Ban  lac,  G-17 . 

Banmi,  1-2 . 

Bantangau,  Q-27 . 

Bantay.  H-3 . 

Bantaviin,  040  . 

Bantoc  (Bantay),  P-18. . 
Baoung  (Banang).  11-5.... 

Bar&s,  J-9 .  . . 

Baras,  P-ll . 

Barasoain,  D-7..  . 

Barbacan,  F-18 . 

Barcelona.  P-18  . 

Bari  I  i  (Cebii  Ial.,  0-18).. 20914 

Barlig  (Barig),  J-4 . 

Baroanga,  K  15 . 

Baruno  (Borabo),  O-ll . ... 
Basncao  (Paaacao),  M-12  . 
Basey,  R-16 . 13730 

Kcd?2aa0d)'MI° . 

Batan’,  M-lftl ’ .Til ’ I II I !lSD08 

- .J-11 . 39358 

_  i),  D-6  — 

0.  E-e... 


Wilr... 

Bat6.  P-ll . 

Bat6,  Q-18 . 

iaargg&fWi5.V39659 

Bautista,  C-8 . 

Bayabag,  B-3 . 

Bayambang,  C-8. . 

Bayanbayanan  (Bagumbu- 

yan,  F-8) . 

Bayatin,  C-4 . 

Baybay,  Q-17 . 17307 

Bayonbong  (Bayombong), 

Bayuyungan  (Bo.  Bayu- 

BazoHDasolL  G-O.V.’ 

Belen,  R-24  . .  . 

Besac  (Besao),  1-4 . 

Betis,  D-7 . 

Bicol-bicol,  E-5 . 

Bicungan,  R-24. 

pf:“ 

Blnran,  P-1! 


-0JnnTfi: . 

Bobdn  (Abbobon,  S-16). 
Bocave  (Bocaue),  E-7  ... . 

Bo.  de  Apat  (Apat),  L-10.. 

Bo.  do  Cahangu  (Calag- 

btngu),  M-ll  . 

Bo.  do  Caltinla,  D-10 
Bo.  deColaal  (Colas!  ),M  11 
Bo.  del  Rosario  (Rosario), 

Bo.  do  Pniangiu(  Pulangui), 

Bo  de  Pamhuun  (Pamhu- 
llan),  O-ll  .. 

Bo.  dj^PuntlJun  (Mulanln), 

Bo.  doPatilPnii.  C-10  (Ena 

do  Palungun)  . 

Bo.  ileTulny,  D-10  . 

G  17 . 16350 

BoUnao.  0-6 . 6900 

Bolidn  (Boljo-On),  0-19..  . 
Bolio-On  (HollOn,  0-19)... . 

Bolloc.  6- .‘4 . 

Belong,  L-24.  ..  .....  ... 

Bo.  Mayontoc  (Mayan toe), 

Bom bonun  (  Port "  lioui- 

bon6n,  M-21) . 

Bonde  (Bondog),  L 42  .. 

Bongab6n,  F-4.. . 

Bonaab6n,  K-13 . 

Bonlngnn  (Baningan,  1-6). 

Bon  toe,  J-4 . 

Bontok  (Bontoc).  6-18  ... 

Bo.  Pallparan  ( Pallm- 

parnn),  E-9 . 

Borabo  (Bamuo,  O-ll)... 
Borougan,  R-15  . 

Bo.  Santo  Domingo,  F  9 

Bosoboso,  F-8 . 

Botolan,  G-8  . . 

Bruch,  T-22 . 

BuhI.Q-27 .  . 

Bubon,  1-5  . 

Bncandnla,  K-9 . 

Bucnulbnto  (Ducut  Balo), 

Bficay,  1-3  ....!!!!!!!! 

Buenavlsta,  E-9  . 

BngasOn,  K-16 . 

Bugcaon.  Q-22.  .  . . 

Bugod  (S6»od),  P-l? . 

Buguey,  K-2 .  ... 

Bngul.  1-4  . 

Bugulas,  .J-5  . 

Buhl,  0-12 . ir 

Buialacao  (Bnlal4cuo),J-14 

Bula,  N-ll . 

Bidacdn,  D-7 -  13186 

Bululacao  (Buialii'ao,  J-14) 

Bulan,  0-13  ...  . 11290 

Bulanen,  C-2 
Buloc.  1-5 

Bulusan,  P-13  . 

Burauen,  Q-17 . 21000 

Burgos,  F-7 

Buruanga  (Baroanga.  K-15) 

Busulngan,  P-13  . 

Bustos,  El-7 . 

Busuanga,  G-14 


.40548 


Ml).. 


Binacayan,  E-9 . 

Blnalbagan,  M-18 . 

Blnalonan,  C-2 .  ...10S95 

Blfian  (Biflang),  F-9  ..  .19786 
Blnangonan,  F-8. . .  .  ... 

Blnangonan.  K-9 . 

Blnbut,  P-23 . 

IftS3 . . . 

B..«g  (Bone),  K-13 . 'i/B2 

Boayen,  R-26 . 


vi-it  ... 

Butalong.  J-3  . . 

Butgaa,  S-2T  _ 

Butfgue  (Butigui),  .1-4 
Bulin  (Bulin),  D-10.  . . 

Butino,  N-13 . 

Butfian.  S-21  ... 

Butfian,  P-23  . . . . 

Cttbd,  U-6 . 

C'abaca  bu(Cabo-cabo),  6-1 4 
Cubagun,  K-4 
Cabaiagmin  (Kabalugn/in, 

L-18)  . . 

Cabanutiinn,  E-5  _  J200< 

C  bangfiu.  A-6  ... 

Caburusn,  1-4  . 

Cabaearan,  P-22 . 

Cabatijan,  L-ll..  .  . 

Cabayan,  J-5  . 

Cabayugan,  B-3  _ 

Cabiao,  E-5  .  . . 

Cabo  (Cabu),  E-4 

Cabo  Santiago,  1-11 . 

Cabugao,  H-8 . . 

Cabngao  (Calueao,  P-ll).. 

Cabfintng,  T-19  . 

Cabneao  <  K  busno,  N-ll). 

Cabnyao,  F-9  . 

Cadaclan.  J-4 . 

Caditan  (Cadltaan),  0-13.. 

Cfidiz  Nuevo,  N-17  _ 

Cadmon  (Katman,  0-17).. 
Caganayun  (Cagunuyan),  ' 

Cagayan,  Q-22  !..  !!!  "!! 

Caguait,  T-21 . 

Caguayan  (Kaguaynn, 

0-12) . 

Cagunuyan  ( Caganayun, 

Cainta,  F-8'  !  !!  ... 

C  jaguaiiu(Kadnoan,Q-18) 
Caiidiocan,  M-14.  ... 

Calabanga,  N-ll  . 

Calabasa  (Cubabasa),  D-6. 
Calabcob  (Kalubkub,  J-11) 

Calaca,  1-11 . 

Calagbanga  (Bo.  de  Ca- 

banga,  M-ll) . 

Calaguaguin,  A-7 . 

Calaguimau.  C-7 . 

Calamba,  F-lu  . 11475 

Calanuaian,  K-4 . . . 

Calaoag  (Calauag,  L-10) . . 
Calap&n,  J-12  . BOcO 

Cal  ape,  0-19 . 10025 

Calapsin,  R-23 . 

Calasiao,  B-2 . 18768 

Calaeiao  Station,  B-2 . 

Calasungay,  Q-22 . . 

Caiatagan(Calutagan),Ml 

Calatrava,  N-17 .  . 

Calatrava.  R-24...  . 

Calauag  (Calaoag),  L-10. . . 

Cahhiang,  J-10 . 

Calaylayan,  L-ll . 

Calbayog,  Q-14 . 80250 

Calbiga  (Kalbiga,  R-15). . . 
Calianin  (Culianin.  E-7)  . 

Calibo  (Calivo),  L-15 . 10815 

Calibuyo  (Callbayo),  l)-9.. 
Calinog  (Kalinog,  L-16).  . 
Calipa  (Calipahan),  E-4 . . . 
Calipayan.  Q-22 

Calivo  (Calibo,  L-15) . 10815 

Calocan,  P-14 
Calolbon  (Calolbong),  P-i  i 

Caloocan,  E-8  . 

Calngao  (Cabugao),  P-ll. . 

Cal  ulut  (Caluati,  C-0. 

Calumpan  (Cali 

Calumpiing,  D-'d 

Calumpit,  D-7  . .15072 

Calumpung  ( Calu  mpan, 

Calunjan,  C-20 

Calupaan,  E-8 . 

Calutagan  (Calataga  ",1-11) 

Calvijo,  S-22 . 

Camalaniugan,  K-2  .  .  . 

Camalian,  R-27 . 

Camilig,  0-12  . 14868 

Camaman(Canaman),N-l  1 

Camarag,  K-5  . 

Cambulo,  J-4 . 

Camiaa,  E-6  . 

Camogon  (Canogon),  0-19 
Canaman(Camaman,  N-ll) 
Canayan  (Cauayan),  M-lS 

Candaba,  D-6  . l, 

Caodad  (Carldad),  E-9 _ 

Candahiria  ( Candelaria), 

— idelnka,  G-7  .'!!!” 

Candon,  H-4 . 

Cand6n  (Codon),  P-ll. 

Candus,  L-25 . 

Canoan  (Kanoan,  0-20). . 
Canogan,  F-8 . 

arfC/aT086"’0-'8} 

Caoayan  (Canuayan),  H-4. 

Capulonga,  L-10. . 

Cfipas,  C-5 . 

C&piz,  M-15 . 

Capto,  N-19 . 

Capual  (Llmi  . 

Caputa  nan), 


Towns— cont'd.  Pop.  1899 

Carmona,  F-9 . 

Caro  in  ata,  0-28 . 

Carplneto.  T-28.  .  _ 

Carrunghin,  E-2 . 

Cartageua,  HIM  . 

Casanayftu(Sunayiin.M-15) 

Caalgnun(S.  Joae  de  Caslg- 

nan),  J-7 .  . 

Caaiguran,  1^6  . 

Caaigurnn.  P-18 . 

Castilla.  0-12 . 

Castillejos,  B  6 . 

Cataingan,  0-14 . 

Catalog (CaUilog),  K-14. 

Catanauan,  L  if . 

Cutarman,  Q-14 . 10-182 

Catarman,  Q  20  . 

Catbalos-un,  Q  15 

Cotel,  T-28  . 

Cat lanlng,  D-C  ... 

CatOlog  (1  atiilog,  K-14)..! 

CatOblg.  Q-14  . . . . . 

Cauuyon,  K-5 . 

Cuuit,  K-12 . 

Cault,  0-16 . 

Cavil  (Cabu.  II  6). 
can  (Narbaco 


Cavarcan  (Narbacan,  H-4). 
Cavayan  N-f' 

Cuvltd,  li 


Cavite,  N-21 
Cavite  Viejo,  K-9 

Caytin,  J-4 . 

Cebii,  0-18  .. 
Cervantes.  #5 


..35243 


r,  S-25) 


-!!io.553 


Claveria,  J-4  . 

Cobion  (Copton).  P-ll 
Codou  (Cilndon.  P-U) 

Colas!  (Kulusi,  M  10). 

Colasi,  L-10 . 

Collna  Kola  11.  M-17 

Comillas.  S-20 . 

C'ompe  tela,  S-28 

ConcepciOn,  I)-5 . i.34! 

ConcepcOn,  N-16  . 

Concei.ciOn,  It-22 . 

Concordia,  S-22 . 

Cond6n  (Cand6n,  P-ll)... 

Consuelo.  K  21 . 

Con  veref  on  (Con  vers lOn  ),F-8 
Copton  (Cobton  P19).... 

Corcuera,  P-24 . 

Corto  (Port  C’orte,  P-18).. 

Cortds.  T-20 . 

C-.tabato.P24.  ..  .  .. 

Covado  ga.  y-21 . 

Cristina,  R-25 . 

Cuaho,  S-25  . . 

Cubabasa  (Calabt 
Cubat  (Gii  but),  p. 

Cuenca,  J-11.... . 

Culnnyun  (Gninaya),  F-7.. 
Cuinog,  P-13  ... .  .  ... 

s.a1!os;nj-<ig"a"‘n)- K  T-- - 
S»ccT.s):  ■ 

Daciunbanua.  T-23. . 

Ddet,  M-10 . 10650 

Dagami,  0-16 . 25000 

Dagnian.  1-5 . 


'a.  D-6). 

’-13 . 13a39 


1  BuunoLiii I,  ii-5 

B-2  . 11 


...16000 

.21323 


alumpang), 


Daenpun.  B-2  . 

Dalagnetc,  0-19 

Damactm,  Q-25 . 

D  irnna,  C-3  .  . 

Dampalan.  0-22  . 

Danao  P-17 . 15183 

Dancalani Bnncu liui ,  M-18' 

Dangay,  P-23 . 

Danlip  (Dnnllg),  G-17 . 

Dantalan  (Dontalon.  Q-25) 

Dao.  K-17 . 

Dao,  M-16 . 

Dapitan,  N-21 . 

Dapuftu  (Dapnfin),  T-23  .. 

Darara.O-15  . 

Danruan,  0-22. . 

i  ^Bazol,  G-6) . 

Datauan,  N-22! .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Dfiuin,  N-20 . 

Dauis,  0-19 . 

Davao,  R-24 . 

Del  ltosnrio  (Rosario),  D-6 
Dial!  (Uiadl),  J-5 . 

SSSriR  . 

ssas*,^: 

Din&gat,  S-19 . 

Dinalupihan  (Dinalupl- 

jan).  C-7 . 

•us.  N-23 . 

Dohinoo  (Dohinob),  N-21 . 

Dolores,  C-C . 

Dolores,  1-3  . . . 

Dolores,  J-10 . 

DonjOn  (Dongon),  1-18...! 
Donsol.  0-18 

Don  alon(Damalau).  Q-25 

Doyoia.  T-22 . . 

Ducus,  Q-23 . 

Ducut  Balo  (Bucaulbato, 

E-7) . . 

Ddlag,  R-17 . 10113 

Dulayan,  J-5 . 

Duljuga  (Dupon,  P-17).... 

Dulumaquiun.  Q-25 . 

DiimapieU’.  N-20 . 13613 

Dumaran.  G-17 . 

Dupagun.  J-3 . 

Dupax,  J-0 . 

Dupon  (Duljuga),  P-17.... 

Durumouan,  0-22 . 

Echague,  K-5. . 


Enrile,  K-4 _ 

Kntablud  (Enta 
Ermita,  E-8. ... 
K-3  ... 


Indo),  D-5 


E'loridablimca,  C-7  . 
Frensa  (1‘reusa,  E-7) 


Q' 

tana),  D-9. 
Funio,  K4.  .. 
Gallano.  1-5.  . 
GamO,  K-4  . . 
Gandlu,  S-28  . 
Ganosl,  P-23  . 
Gap&n,  E-5 
Garcia  H 


(Quin- 


Garelluno.  R-25....’... 
Gasan  (Gazi.n,  K-12). 
Gaeu  (Ooso),  IM5  .. 


..1679i 


P-ll . 

Carcar  (Kdrkat,  0-18). . .  .3030) 

Cardona,  F-9 . 

Caridad  (Candnd,  E-9).... 
Carlg,  K-5 . 

cStaK-lf™''  13?IE 

dirmen’,  D-5 

C&rmen,  P-17 . 

Cfirmen,  S-24  . 

Carmlfia  (Sta  Maria  de 
carinlfia),  0-20 . 


Gala,  Q-24 . 

Gataran  (Uattaran).  K-2. . 
Gayagayn  (Gaya  gay),  F-7 

Guziui  (Gasiui),  KV12 . 

Gcrono,  C-4 . 

Gerona,  T-23 . 

Ginoso.  Hll . 

Gian,  K-27  . 

Goa,  N-ll . 

Gracia.  S-22 . . 

Guadalupe,  S-21  . 

Guagua,  D-7 . iiJ722 

Gfibat  (Cfibat,  P-18) . 13359 

" - 'ca,  R-24........  . 

nto,  D-7  . 

(Gullhungan), 

v.^.mbaT,  L-17. ".!!'.!!!!  '.io958 

Guindulmnn,  P-19 . 

Quinlanagan,  R-18 . 

Guinobatun,  0-12  .  20500 

GHitofo.151:13:::::  - 

Gumaca,  L-10 . 

Gumay,  R-14 . 

Gusd,  Q-22 . 

Gute,  0-13 . 

Gayapo  (Oojtpo), 

Hagonoy,  D-7 . 90120 

iSSffT^y:13813 

lan,  M-18) . f.. 

awSK&Sa;: 

|S»o  :: 

Hubi?  pISe)’  K'10 . 

Iba,  G-8..  . 

Ibadu,  J-11 


Ibung,  J-5 . . 


KaK3 


...13811 


K-4.. 

lllgan,  P-22  . 

Ilian  (Ilian),  G-18.. 

jjofi  (Abrade llog, _ 

Iloilo,  L-17 . .  .  llooo 

ImSMug?n!°Qe?  Q’18-138la 

Imue,  E-9. ‘.14074 


e  Hog,  M2,;; 


Towns- cont’d.  Pop.  1699 
Innlungaii  (luulaugmi),  J-8 
Inapusum  (TolOurafo  do 

Inapusam),  IMO . 

IndAn,  M  10  . 

Indung,  E-10  . . 

Ingean  (Hingoso),  L-ll  . . . 

Inftao,  P-22 . 

Inliingan,  JO  ...  . 

Fnoslobnn,  F-ll  . 

Inuc,  P-25  . 

Inugag,  Q-24 . 

Inulaugau  (lnalungan.J-8) 

Irlga,  N-12  .  17094 

Isabela.  L-25  . 111W 

Isio  (Ysio,  M-18) . 

I  talon  (Coluinelu),  N-17. . . 
Ivuna  (S.  Jose  de  Ibana), 

T-10 . 

Jagnayn  (Tagnavc,  M-10). 

Jagua  (Jagna),  P-19 . 

Jalajala,  J-10 . 

Julan,  E-10  . 

Jaligui  (Jaligue).  0-17  . 

Jumindan  (Jauinda,  L  10). 

Jamuraon,  N-12 . 

Janlnda (Jamindtin),  L-16. 

Jara(Jaro).  Q-16 . 12475 

Jasadn,  Q-21 .  . . 

Jdtiva,  S-23 . 

Javier,  S-*4 . 

Jllip,  K-4  . 

Jlmamnylan  (Hlmanml- 

lan),  M-18  . 

Jlminez  (Jimenez),  0-22  . 

Jinatbun,  T-22 . 

Jol6.  J-26 . 

Jovellar,  T-25 . 

Juban,  0-13  . 

Julagan.  D-9  . 

Julan.  E-10 . 

Julugao  (Julueas),  0-18. . 
Kaba)agnan(C’abulagnim), 

L-18 . 

Kabuga,  P-ll  . . 

Kuburusan,  L-15 . 

Kabusno  (Cabusao),  N-l  1 . 
Kadnndn  (Cajaguadn), 

Q-18 . 

Kadog.  P-ll . 

Kaguaynn  (Caguayan), 

Kaiagun,  nio  "!!!!!!!! 
Kalbiga  (Calbiga).  R-15... 
Kalluog  (Calinog),  L-16.  .. 

Kalipapa.  Q-24  . 

Kalukub  (Calabcob),  J-11. 
Kanas,  K:26  . 

Karkat  (Ciircar^O-lH0.' ! 30300 
Katman  (Cadmon),  0-17. 
Korumi  (Corumi).  C-2l.... 

Kulasl  (Colasi),  M-10 . 10553 

Kulnssian  (Calasian),  B-21 

Knrrnn,  P-ll . 

Labo,  M-10 . 

Laboc,  P-19 . 

Lacy  (Lasi,  0-20) . . 

Laglac,  M-16  . 

Lagonlong,  Q-21 . 

Lagonoy,  N-il . 

Laguaa,  fel3 . 

Laguimanoc  (Laguiinnn), 

Lais.' s-26  !!!!.!.!.!!!!'.' 

Lalubnun,  0-28 . 

Lalindao.  F-1C . 

Lal-16,  K-2 . 

Laloau  (Liloan),  P-18 . 

Lambusan,  0-17  ... 

Lan  fin  (Lanan,  L-14) .... 

Lanang,  N-14 . 

Lanang,  R-16 . 

Lanao,  R-27 . 

Langarnn.  0-22 . 

Laoaa,  1-2 . 37C 

La  Paz,  C-5 . 

La  Paz,  S-22 . 

La  Paz  Vieja,  C-5 . 

teaSftS8:::::.:: 

Las  Nieves,  S-21 . 

Las  Pinas,  E-9 . 

Latorrc,  J-5  . 

Latuno  (Lnlimo),  1-4 . 

Lauajan,  K-16 . 

Lauiin  (Landn),  H14  .... 

Larnin,  M-16 . 

Lauis.  0-16 . 

L“E»P:13:::::. 

Lemery,  1-11 . 

Lepanto,  1-4 . 

Lepanto,  Q-23 . 

M 

Llango,  T-21 . 

Liangan,  0-22 . 

Lias,  J-4 . 

Libakao  (Libacao),  L-15.. 

(Philippine  Islands  2' 


.‘.10174 


11779 


Towns— cont'il.  Pop.  1899 

Llbas,  R-15 . 

LlbJ6  (Llboh6,  8  18) . 

Libmiuian,  M-il  . 14512 

Lfl  mg  (Lfvok.  0-12) . 

Liboh6  (Llbjo),  S-18  .... 

1.1  bon  (Li bong).  N-12 - 

LtenptLIcub),  I)-4 . 

LidtuIdH  (Lldllddn),  1-4 
Llga(Llgao),  0-12...  17871 

Liguan,  1-8  . 

Llloun,  R-18 . 

l.iloan  (J,aloan,  P  18) . 

LImoy,  C-8  . 

Limbuag,  P-22 . 

Linubo,  Q-22 . 

i  ir...,i. a.on 


lilt'd.  Pop.  1899 


Linao,  K  J  .  . 

Linao,  S-22 . 

Llnguydn,  B-2. . 
Lingulg,  T-22  . 

Lino.  D-7 . 

Linok,  P-23 . 

Lbnigus,  It  20  . 

LivokJ'" 


nermo^C-? 


Loal(Loav),  P-19 . 

Lobo.  J-li  . 

I  .oboe  (Laboc,  P-19)  . 1017 

i^ogj-5K:10:. 

Loog  (Luk,  K-14).  .  . 

Lopez,  L-ll  . 

Loreto,  S-22 . 

Los  Arcos,  T-21 . 

Los  Bahos,  F-10  . 

Luan,  P-26  . 

Lubung,  H-ll . 

Lubao,  C-7  . 21175 

Lubog,  M-14 . 

Lnbuogiin,  N-22 . 

Lugait,  P-22 . 

Luk  (Loog),  K-14 . . 

Lumban  (Lucban),  K-10. 12755 
Lnn,  R-27 . 

{JKVg 

Luz6n,  T-20 . . 

Mudsin,  L-17  .  18499 

Mudsill  (Mdsin,  Q-18) . 

Mnbalacat,  C-6  ..10000 

Mabatan  (Mubatang),  C-7. 

Mabato-bato,  N-ll . 

Mabitac  (Mavitoc,  K-10).. 

Mabo,  0-14  . 

MacabeOe,  D-7 . 10400 

MaculdOn,  L-ll  . 


Macapilapn  (Macapiiapil), 

Mdcar,  R-27  !!!!'.!!!  '!!! 

Macuto,  L-15 . 10136 

Muculi,  P-26 . 

Madrigal  (Manigal),  M-18. 
Maebato  (Mnlbato,  H-14). 
Magdlung,  D-0  .. 

Magaldan  (Mangaldan. 

C-2) . 

Magnllanes,  D-10 . 

MugaLlanes,  M-18 . 

Magallanes,  O  18 . 


P-10 . . 

Magdrao,  N-ll  . . 

Magbuo,  1-27  . 

Magdalena,  0-14  . 

STB^’^20' 

Maglolobo(Maglolob),R-i6 
Mugninao  (Maguinoc,  E-0) 
MagjOonfkagsahotO.Q-H 

Magubal  (Magubay),  Q-14 

Magudayan.  P-23  . 

Maguinoc  (Magninao)  E-6 
Magusa,  N-23 . 


Mailao,  R-25~\ 


Majayjay,  J-10 . 

Makalon  (Matalom),  Q-18. 

..  .  .  y  '  ^aio. 


Malabado  (Pardoo  Malo- 

balo),  N-19 . 

Malabago,  B-2 . 

Maiabldne  (Matabliin),D-3 
MalabOn  (MatabOn,  E-8)  250 

Malaca,  E-7 . 

Malajob,  Q-14  . 

Malamit  (Malanut),  C-20. . 

Malandav,  E-7  . . 

Malandav.  F-8  . 

Malanut  (Malamit,  C-20).. 
Malapac  (Malaxag,  D-4)  . 
Malapao,  D-6.,.  ... 
Malasique  ( Malasiqui  j,  C-2 

Malatc,  E-8 . 

Malaueg,  J-3  . 

£.1»T£-™al“p“c')D< 

Malbato  (Maebato),  II-14 

Malbug,  0-14 . 

Malibay  E-8 . 


Malicbug,  Q-22  . 

Mullglioc  (Malitbogl,  ()-18 

Mnllta,  8-26  . 

Malltbog  ( Mftlighoc,  Q  18) 

Mnlixi,  T-22 . 

Mulolos,  J  i-7  .  14599 

Malpaso.  Q-24 . 

Mai  iicu,  Q-22 . 

Multisu  (Malusu)  K-25  . 
Mambagi  (MambaJI),  0-19 

Mambajao,  Q-20  18000 

Mamb&lao.  M-10 . 

Mambiiruo,  M2 . 

Manuoug,  0-2  . 17500 

Mnnapla,  N-17  . 

Manny,  T-24 

Manbajuo,  Q,  20  . 

Mancaydn,  15  . 

Mandnyo,  P-22 . 

Manella,  0-21  .... 

Munguldiin,  C-2 . 

Mangarfn,  J-14 
Mangutarem  (Mangatnr- 

en).  I!  .'!  101 16 

Mnnguirfn,  N-ll 
Manicadn  (Manlcahdu), 

L-25 . 

Maniclin  (Munlgllag),  E-5 
Manigal  (Matlrlgal,  M-18). 

Manila,  E-8 .  850000 

Manito  (Mauitas),  0-12. . . 

Manju,  M-10 . 

Mnnjfiyok  (Manj&yod), 

Manlalec,  F-16  !!!!.!!.. 
Manorigao^  T-24 . 


..1800 


.10113 


..12000 


L-25 . 

Maniclin  (Munigliag),  E-5 
Manigal  (Madrigal,  M-18). 
Manila,  E-8. 85 


Mansalay,  J-13  . 
1  * ,  J-14 


Mansiqui  (Munsqni),  1-4  . 

Mansirayat,  Q-2.3 . 

Manticao,  P-22  . . 

MaragondOn,  D-9  . 

Maragne,  K-3 . 

Marayo,  M-18 . 

Marguilcs,  8-27  . 

Munbajo  (Marlbojoc), 

0-19 .  10852 

Marigondtfn,  N-12  . 

Marijatac.  T-21 . 

Marilao,  E-7 . 

Marlquina,  F-8  . 10313 

Mariveles,  C-9 . 

Ma8apini’t  (Masapinil)  C-5 

Masbate,  0-14  . 

Musi  (Masisi),  J-l 

Masin  (Madsin),  Q.-18 . 

Masinloc.  B-7  . 

Matnlddn  (MalubldneVD-sj 
Mutabdn  (Malab6n),  E-8. 25000 

MdSn°NSkUl0n’^,8)‘ 

Mati, T-25  "....!!!!!!:: 

Matbia,  R-24 . 

Matnog,  P-13  . 

Muuandn  (Muundn),  J-3. . 

Maulidn.  K-10  ....' . 

MaucaUan  (Maucallan),C-6 
Mavitoc  (Mabitac),  K-10.. 
Mayabo  (Magaboi,  1-4  .  . . 
Mayantoc  (Bo.  Muyontoc, 

E-6) .  . 

Mayasas,  M-12  .  .  . 

Mayd  ill  uug  (Mnydolan), 

Mavnit  (MaiMt).'s-io! '!!' 

Sr»“i iH:::- ::::::: 

Mdndez  Nfiilez,'  E-10  .... 

Merced,  C-10  . 

Mercedes.  R-25  . 

Mercedez,  T-24  . 

Meycauyan,  E-7  . 

Meyeanyan  Station,  E-7  , 

Mexico,  D-6 .  17099 

Miazao  L-17  .  .  22100 

Minulabag  (Minalabac), 


Minglonilla  (Minglanilla); 

Minsoro,  Q-22  "..!..!!!. 

Miranda,  M-18 . 

Misamis,  0-22 . . 

Mitbit,  G-14  . 

Moc.  R-18 . 

Mocau’ay,  N-24  . . 

Mogpov,  K-12 . 

Moncada,  C-8 . 

Moncayo,  S-28 . 

Montal  ban,  F-7  . 

Monte.  H-K  l . 

Mor6n.  B-8 . 

MOronv,  F-8  . 

Mulanay,  L-11  . 

Munos  (Muhbz).  E-3..  .. 

Muntinlupu,  B-9  . 

Murcia,  C-5....  . 

Mutul,  R-26 . 

Nannan,  P-22. . 


Towns— cont’d.  Pop.  18f»9 

Nabna,  N-12 . 17789 

Nugu,  0-18  . 

Nagpurtfun,  I- 1 . 

Nngnllfan,  H-5  . 10405 

Naguyan  (Mngtiyon),  E-10 

Nafg.  D-9  . 

Nalbogun,  B-2  . 

Nnlnpa  (Nalupa  Nnevo), 

K-10  . 

Namacpacdn  (Namagpa- 

edn),  H-6 . 

Nanungan,  L-28  . 

Narbacdn  (Narvacdn), 

H-4 . 16500 

Nairn.  0-14  . 

Nnslplt,  R-21 . 

Nnsngbu,  C-10 . 

Nuujun,  J-12 . 

Navalas  (Navalus,  Q-15). . 
Navalus  (Navulas),  Q-15. . 
Navotas  (S.  Josd  do  Navo- 

tas).  E-8 . 

Naxassa,  A-7  . 

Ncroll,  M-18 . 

|  New  Santa  MOnica  (Santa 
M6ulca),  K-10  .... 

Ninug^(Ninoy),  B-3. .  .... 

Norzagarav,  E-7 . . 

Novallches.  K-7  . 

Noveleta,  E-9 . 

Nueva  Cdceree,  N-ll . 

Nuln,  R-27  . 

Ods,  0-12  . 10857 

Obando,  E-8  . 

Odiungan,  K-14 . 

O'Donnell,  C-5  . 

Ogad  ( Ugut),  0-13 . 

Opol,  Q-21 . 

Oran,  R-25  . 

Orani,  C-7 . 

Ords,  R-14 . 

Orl6n,  C-8  . 

Ormoc,  Q-17 . 

Oroquiota,  Q-22  . 

Oslob  (Osloc),  N-19 . 

Oteiza,  T-21 . . 

OtOn,  L-17 . 

Oyangnren,  R-24 . 

Pacagzin,  F-4 . 

Paco,  E-8  . 

Padua,  N-22 . 

Paete,  K-10 . 

Pagalac  (Pagalad,  M-14).. 
Pagalad  (Pagalae),  M-14.. 
Pagatungan,  Q-24  ...  . 

Pagbilao,  K-10  . 

Pagsujdn  (Pagsanjdn),Q-14 
Pagsaujan,  K-10 . 


Pala  (Pula),  J-i'. . 

Palagac,  E-6 . 

PaJampon  ( Palompon ), 

Palanan  (Paranan,  L-4). .. 

Pa  I  anas,  0-14 . 

Palnngui  (Bo.  de  Palangia, 

£-10) . 

Palat,  C-6  . 

Paldulg,  G-8  . 

Palimparam  Bo.Paliparan, 

Pa  I  in  af  15  .  ’.'.V. 

Palo  (Polo),  E-7  . 17736 

PalompOn  ( Palamp6n, 

P-10).  . 

Paliian,  1-12 . 

Pamacpacau,  D-5 . 

Pam  bignn  (  PambuJ&n ), 

Q-18 . . 

Pambulian  (Bo.  de  Pam- 

buan,  O-ll)  . 

Pandnuton  (Pnminnitan), 

0-19 . 

Pampdn,  P-18 . 

Pamplona,  J-2 . 

Pamplona.  N-ll  . 

Pamiisputan,  1-5 . 

Panay,  M-15 . 154&4 

Panay,  P-24  . 

Panddn,  C-6  . 

Pandun,  L-15 . 13787 

Panddn,  P-10  . 

Pangi^kun  (Tantayan). 

paiigiLj-io 

Panglao,  0-19 . 

Pangnl,  J-3  .  .... 

Panigayan  (Pangasakan, 

Panique  (Paniqni),  c4!!! 
Pnnjirin  (Sangfnin).  K-10. 
Panpan  (Panpan,  N-28).  . 
Pansignicm  (Pansigui- 

can),  R-10  . 

Pantabangdn  ( Pontahan- 

gdn,  F-3) . 

Pan  tar,  P-21 . 

Paoac,  P-23 . 

Paoay,  1-2 . 1 184S 

Paombong,  D-7  . 10297 


.22000 


!!!l0373 


Towns— cont'd.  Pop.  1899 

Paracale,  M-10 . 

Paranun  (Palanan),  L-1 . . . 

Parayao,  B-2 . 

Purpaeoja,  K-18 . 

Pasi  (Pass!),  M-10 - 

Pasig,  F-8 . 

Pasuqnin,  1-2  . 

Putaon  (Pantao),  N-12  ... 

Pataon,  M-22 .  •• 

Patero*.  F-8 . 

Patnong6o,  K-17 _ — 

Patrocanio,  S-23  . 

Patungan  (Bo.  de  Patu- 

gan,  C-10) . 

Paupan  (Panpan),  N-23.. 

Payabnn,  N-19 . . 

Paynuan  (1‘ayanang),  J-l 

Pay  bog,  R-15  . 

Pay o,  P-ll . 

Fed  tad,  Q-24 . 

Peflaranda.  K-5  . 

Peranaque,  E-8  . 

Perez  Dasmarifias,  E-9  . . 

Peris  (Piris,  M-ll) . 

Pins,  C-2  .  .  . 

Pint,  J-3 . 

Picos  Pagun  (Tagnn,  L-12) 
Piddig,  1-2  . 10S41 

Pldifisan,  1-4 . 

Pigtao,  Q-22  . 

Pilu,  J-M  . 

Pilandoc,  M-22 . 

Pilar,  C-8 . 

Pilar  (Port  Pilar,  T-19)  .  . 

Pilar.  J-4  . 

Pilar,  0-13 . 

Pilar,  T-20 . 

Pilar,  8-28 . 

PillUa,  J-9  . 

Pinagcalatan  ( Pinagcala- 

lan),  D-5 . 

Pinamalayaii.  K-12 
Pinanguniajan  (Pinamnn- 

gajan),  0-18  . 

Pimguaau  (Pinapanaan), 

Pineda,  E-8.'!!!.!!!’!!!!! 

Pinialan,  N-21 . 

PIo,  C-6  . 

Piris  (Peris),  M-ll . 

Pitogo,  L-ll . 

Polo.  P-26 . 

PoluktPola).  J-12  . 

Polanco.  N-21 . 

Polangui,  0-12  . 10050 

Polny,  K-4 . 

Pollllo,  L-9  . 

Polloc,  P-24 . 

Polo,  K-5  . 

Polo,  E-8 . 

Polo  Station,  E-8  _ 

Pontabnngdn  ( Pantaban¬ 
gdn),  F-3 . 

Poponton,  R-14 . 

P6rnc,  C-8 . 

Poro,  P-17 . 

Port  Bombon6n  (Bombo- 

n6n),  M-21 . 

I  Port  Centloela,  P-18 
|  Port  Concencldn,  K-18  . . 
i  Port  Corte  (Corte),  P-18  . 

Port  KaJo,  N-20 . 

Port  Lipata,  L-16 . 

!  Port  Makikili,  M-18 . 

Portolin,  Q-21  . 

Porto  Fledra,  G-6 . 

Port  Pilar  (Pilar),  T-19... 

Port  Sajat6n  (Sojot6n), 

Port  Santa  Ana,  M-i7' '  ’ ! 

Port  Santa  Maria  (Santa 

Maria),  L-23 . 

Port  Sapao  (Sapao),  S-19 
Port  Sibonga.  T-19 
Port  Solot(Solod),  H-8  .. 

Port  Talan,  K-16  . 

Pozorniblo,  C-2  . 

Prensa  (Frensa),  E-7  .... 

Puerto  Princesa,  E-19.... 

Pugus,  L-28 . 

Pula  (Pala,  J-4) . 

Pularaguin,  F-17  . 

Paliian,  D-7  . 10058 

Pulo  (Palo,  E-7)_ 

Pulongsnntol  (Pulo  Snn- 

tel).  C-6  . 

Puncdu,  E-3 . 

Pundaguitan,  8-2C . 

Puntales  (Bacahan.  N-16). 

Punutt,  Q-24 . 

Quesin,  P-24  . 

Qnlangdn,  J-5 . 

Quinablangdo.  T-23  . 

Quinali  (Quindi).  1-4 
Qulnaly  (Quinali),  Q-19.. 

QuindJ'(Quinaii,  1-4)  . ! ! ! ! 

Quintana  (Fuerte  Qnln- 

tana,  D-9)  . 

Quinuguitan,  Q-21 


Towns— cont'd.  Pop.  18 
fcnlpal  (Qulpia),  0-12  .... 

Miipayo,  N-ll  . 

uiplt,  L-22  . 

M-22 . 

P-25 . 


Eafugucn.  P-: 
Ragay,  M-ll 
Iteina  Merce. 


. .  . . Jos,  K-4 . 

Iteina  Regen  te.  P-25 . 

Remodloe,  S-21  . 

Rivera  de  San  Fernando, 

A-5  . 

Itosa,  O  25 . 

Itosalcs,  D-3 . 11519 

Rosario,  K-9 . 12435 

ltosnrio,  1-6 . 

Ilosario  (Bo.  del  Rosario, 

J-11) . 

Rosario  (Del  Ilosario.  D-6) 

Sabalon,  It-16  . 

Snban,  C-9  . 

Sabangay,  E-6 . 

Sablaydn.  1-13 . 

Sacasucan  (Sucoeacan),  J-4 

Sagao,  L-12  . 

Sa./ny  (Sogay),  Q-20 . 

Sagunto,  S-22  . 

Salado  (Parpagoja,  K-13). 

Salusii,  B-2 . 

Salat,  i  Sulat),  R-15 . 

Sal  ay,  Q-21 . . 

Salinas,  E-9  . 

Salomaqui  (Solomagne), 

Saiubu,  o-as!!!!! !!!!!.!! 

Iim,rS-rs“n“K'ap!’.E;6 


Samoa  (Samon), 

Sampaloc,  E-6  . . 

San  Alfonso,  T-23  . 

San  Antonio,  B-6  . 

San  Antonio,  D-5  . 

San  Antonio,  D-6  . 

San  Antonio,  K-10 . 

Son  Antonio,  T-23 . 

Sanaydn  (Sanny6n),  M-15. 

San  Bnrtolomd,  F-7 . 

Sancagulls,  D-3 . 

Sancanan,  Q-23 . 

San  Cdrloa,  B-2 . 28984 

San  Eduardo,  1-5  . 

San  Esteban,  H-4 . 

San  Fabidn,  02 . 

San  Felipe,  A-6 . 

San  Felipe.  C-2 . 

San  Fermin.  T-24 . 

San  Fernando.  D-5 . 

San  Fernando,  D-G . 13266 

San  Fernando,  H-5  . 12892 

San  Fernando,  N-ll . 

San  Fernando,  0-18  ....  12155 

San  Francisco.  D-5 . 

San  Francisco  del  Monte 
(San  Francisco),  E-8. . 

8 an  Francisco  de  Mala- 
b6n  ( San  Francisco), 

Sangay,  O-il. !!!!!!!"!” 

San  Ignacio,  T-25 . 

San  Udefonso.  C-6  . 

San  Hdefonso,  H-3 . 

San  Isidro,  A-2 . 

San  Isidro,  C-6 . 

San  Isidro,  E-4 . 

San  Isidro,  E-5 _ >. . .  . 

San  Isidro,  P-16  . 

San  Isidro,  Q-18  . 

San  Isidro,  T-22 . 

San  Isidro  del  Campo  (San 

Isidro,  P-16) . 

San  Jacinto,  C-2 . 

San  Joaquin,  017 . 13918 

San  Jose,  C-0 . 

San  Josd,  C-7 . 

San  Jose,  D-6 . 

San  Jose,  E-3 . 

San  Jose,  E-6 . 

San  Jose,  E-7 . 

San  Josd,  1-4 . 

San  Jos6,  J-11 . 10000 

San  Jose.  N-18 . 

San  Jose,  O-ll  . 

San  Jose,  T-22 . 

San  Jose.  T-25  . 

San  Jos6  de  Buenavista, 

K-17 . . 

San  Jose  de  Casignan  (Ca¬ 
sk-nan,  J-7)  . . 

San  Jose  de  Ibana  (Ivana, 

T-10)  . 

San  Jose  de  Navotas  (Na¬ 
votas,  E-8)  . 

San  Juan.  B-3 . 

San  Juan,  D-9 . 

San  Joan,  E-4  . 

San  Juan,  H-5 . 10211 

San  Juan,  J-11 . 14017 

San  Jnan,  Q-2! . 

8an  Juan,  T-22 . 

San  Juan  de  Guimba,  D-4. 


Towns— cont'd.  Pop.  1899 
Son  Jnan  dc  llog.  M-18.. 

San  Jnan  del  Monte  (San 

Jnan),  E-8 . 

San  Lorenzo,  E-5 . 

San  Luis,  D-6  . 10298 

San  Luis,  1-11 . 

San  Luis,  K-5 . 

San  Luis,  8-22 . 

San  Lnis,  T-24  . 

San  Manuel,  D-2 . 

San  Morcellno,  A-6 . 

San  Murcial,  1-4 . 

San  Mateo.  F-3 . 

San  Miguel.  D-5 . 

San  Miguel,  M-17 . 

San  Miguel,  Q-16  . .  - 

Sun  Miguel  de  Camillng, 

B-i .  23410 

San  Miguel  de  Mavumo, 

E-0 . 20-100 

San  Miguel  Sarrat  (San 

Miguel),  1-2 . 

San  Narclso,  A-0 . 

San  Narciso,  M-ll  . 

San  Nlcol&s,  D-2 . 10204 

San  Nicollis,  D-0 . 

San  Nicol&s.  E-9 . 

San  Nicollis,  1-2 . 

Sau  Nicolds,  N-ll . 

San  Pablo,  J-10 . 19537 

Sau  Poscual,  M-l*2  . 

San  Pedro,  D-0 . 

San  Pedro,  K-17 . 

San  Pedro,  T-24  . 

San  Pedro  Macatl,  E-8. . . . 

Sun  Pedro  Tnnasan,  F-9.. 

8an  Quin  tin,  D-2 . 

San  Qointin, 1-8 . 

San  Rafael,  D-7 . 

San  Rafael.  E-7 . 


Dull  ivauiuu,  IV. -w . 

San  Roque,  C-7. . 

San  Roqne,  D-4 . 

San  Roque,  D-5 . 

San  Roque.  E-8 .  ... 

San  Simon  (S.  Sime6n), 

D-7 . . 

Santa,  H-4 . 

Santa  Ana,  D-6 . 

Santa  Ana,  E-8 . . 

Santa  Barbara,  C-2 . 

Santa  Catalina,  H-3  . 

Santa  Cruz,  G-7 . 

Santa  Cruz,  D-9 . 

Santa  Cruz,  J-10 . 13141 

Santa  Crnz,  H-4 . 

Santa  Crnz,  S-24  . . 

Santa  Cruz  de  Napo 

L-12  . 15797 

Santa  Domingo  ( Santo 
Domingo  de  Basco), 

T-10  . 

Santa  Ignacia,  B-4 . 

Santa  Isabel,  E-7 . 

Santa  Isabel,  R-25 . 

Santa  Lacfa,  H-4  . 

Santa  Lncla,  T-9 . 

Santa  Marfa,  D-8 . 

Santa  Maria,  D-4 . 

Santa  Maria,  D-6 . 

Santa  Maria  (Port  Santa 

Maria,  L-23) . 

Santa  Marfa,  H-4 . 10080 

Santa  Maria,  K-9 . 

Santa  Maria  de  Carmina 

(Carmina,  0-20) . 

Santa  Maria  de  Pandi. 

E-7  . 10508 

Santa  M6nica,  F-10 . 

Santa  Monica,  D-7  . . .  . 

Santa  M6nica  (New  Sta. 

M6nica,  F-18) . 

Santander  (Tafi6n,  N-20)  . 

I  Santa  Nino,  D-7...  ...... 

Santa  Rita,  B-7 . 

Santa  Rita,  C-6 . 

Santa  Rita,  D-6 . 

Santa  Rita,  E-7 . 

Santa  Rita,  R-16 . 

Santa  Rosa,  E-5 . 

Santa  Rosa,  F-9 . 

Santa  Rosa,  T-9 . 

Santiago,  E-4  .  . . 

Santiago,  E-9 . 

Santiago,  H-4 . 

Santiago,  S-24 .  I 

::  I 

Santo  Domingo,  H-3 . 

Santo  Domingo  de  Basco 

Santol^E^0™.11180  T  103 
San  Tomas(Santo  Tomas), 

H-6.  :r . 10769 

Santor,  F-5 . 

Santo  Tomis,  D-6 . 

Santo  Tomde,  F-10 . 

Santo  Tomds  (San  Tomiis, 

San  Vicente,  D-5  .!!.!!! !  | 

San  Vicente.  H-3  . 

Sau  Vicente,  M-10 .  J 


Towns— cont’d.  Pop.  18 

San  Victor.  T-23. . .  . 

San  Vincente  (8an  Vi¬ 
cente),  0-12 . 

Sapa,  0-13 . 

Sapan,  D-9 . 

Sapangputag  (Sapumpatny, 

Sapao  (Port  Sapao,  S-19) 

Sapnmpatav  (Saypangpa- 

tag),  if-7  . 

Sarapsap,  A-2 . 

Sarlaya,  K-ll . 

Semerara,  J-14 . 

Server  (Cervera),  S-25 - 

Sevilla,  H-4 . 

Sevilla,  Q-23 . 

Sexmoan,  C-7 . 

S lanan,  P-24 . . 

Sianib,  N-21 . 

Siatdn,  N-20 . . 

Slbala,  M-15 . 

SlbalOn,  L-17 . 

Sibonga,  0-18 . 

Stbuco,  L-24 . 

Slgdboy,  T-25  ... 

Slla  (Silad),  P-1C. .  . 

SUang,  E-10 . 

Sllang,  K-10 . 

Sllanga,  1-27 . 

Sllay.  N-17 . 14587 

Slldoi  (Sindol),  A-6 . 

Slllpon,  Q-22 . 

MU:-::::::::::::; 


11675 

23455 


10720 


Sinalln,  D-10 . 

Sindin  (Hindang),  Q-18  .. 

Sindangan,  N-22 . 

Sindol  (S  Idol.  A-6) . 

Slnlloon,  K-10 . 

Slp6cot,  M-ll . 

Slroma  (Siruma),  N-10.... 

86god  (Bugod,  P-17) . 

Sogay  (Sagay,  Q-20) . 

Sogboncogon  (Sugbonco- 

gon),  M-12 . 

Solana,  K-8 . 

Solano,  J-5 . 

Solsona,  1-2 . 

s'uK6S:o:a. 

Suay,  M-18 . 

Suban  (Subaang)  J-12  ... 

Srtbig  (SfibicLB-? . 

Sugot  (Sueod),  P-18 . 

IfilS^SS/R-is)' !.;;; 

Sultania  de  Bacat,  P-25... 
Snlfi  (Jol6),  J-2C . . 

^raro.acap:E-5):: 

Sumilao,  Q-22 . 

Snrigao.  S-19 . 

Suso,  0-17 . 

Snyo,  J-6 . 

Taal,  J-11  . 83378 

Tabaco  (Tobaco,  0-12)..  .17436 

Tabnne,  J-8 . 

Tacbombo,  C-21 . 

Tacloban,  Q-16 . 

Taganaun,  S-19 . 

Taganlto,  8-19 . 

Tagbilaran,  0-19 . 

Taglamao,  P-22 . 

Tagnaya  (Jagnaya),  M-16- 

Tago,  T-21 . 

Tagoloan,  Q-21  . 

TagsuHp,  P-28 . 

Tagudin,  H-5 . 

TAgulg,  F-8 . 

TagLl2  (PiCOB  Pa^nn)< 
Talsan  (Taysin).  *  j-11 .’!!' 

Taltal,  R-16  .  . . 

Talacogon,  S-22 . 

Talagntun,  S-26 . 

Talavera,  R4 . 

Talian  (Tabon),  E-7 . 

Talibon,  P-18  . 

Talisaln,  A-7 . 

Tambo,  E-lo . 

Tambongon,  P-ll . 

Tamoayae  (Tamulayog),  I 

Tamontuca!  P-24 !.!!!!!! 
Tampnlin  (Tanealan), 

Tamnan,  N-22  !!.!!!." 

Tamulayog  (Tamoayae, 

Q-18) . 

Tanaban  (Tanauan), 

T'a“lpT|r“?' 

Tanauan,  F-10 . 

Tanny,  J-9 . 


. . 

m  (Tanauan),  Q-16  18509 
-  --  -),  N-19. 


Towns— cont'd.  Pop.  1899 
Tanay  (Tanhay),  N-19 . . .  12408  j 

Ttinaag,  T-21 . 

Tangalan  (Tampnliin, 

L-16) . 

Tanhay  (Tanny,  N  -19) . . .  12408  I 
Tanlran  (Gdndara), 

Q-14 . 

TaH6n  (Santander), 

N-20  . 

Taraca,  P-23  . 

Tflrlac,  C-4 . 

Tartars  (Tartar),  E-6 . 

Tatay,  P-23 . 

Tayubas,K-_ll .  1 5(00  1 


lyagan  (Tuyayan),  1-3. . . 
lysiin  (TMflAn,  J-11). . . 


Taysan  (I’aifldn,  J-il)7.’. 

•Tayug,  D-2, .  . 10012  ■ 

Tayum  (Taynn),  1-3  . . 

Tebican.  0-25 . 

Teresa,  F-8 . f..  B| 

Ternate,  D-9 . 

T6tas  de  Katnao  (Sluara- 

gan),  L-17 .  ■ 

Tlagan,  1-4 . 

Tiaon  (Tiaong),  J-li _ 

Tibac  (Tibag),  C4 . 

Tibalbal  (Tivalbal,  I-s;  .  ,  _W 

Tibiao,  L-16 . 

Tibungoy,  S-26  .  ■ 

Tlcao,  0-14 . 

Ticauan,  M-23  .  . 

Tleblc  (Tlcbl),  E-7 . 

Tlga  (Tlcao),  T-20  . 

Tlgaon,  N-ll . 

Tlklin  (Tlclin),  J-13 . 

Tilat,  M-17 . 

Tlmalan  (’Damaban). 

D-9 . . 

Tinaban,  C-5  . 

Tinudipun,  0-14  ...  ■ 

Tlnajeros,  E-8 . 

TInimbag  (Tinimboc), 

Tlnearao  (Tingaruc).  K  14 

Tlolas,  L-17 . 

Tlul  (Tivl,  0-12)  . 

Tivalbal  (Tibalbal),  I-r. 

Tlvl  (Tlul),  0-12 .  10215  fl 

Tobaco  (Tabaco),  0-12  : 743(1  I 

Toboso.  N-17 . 

Todon  (Alapan),  E-9 . 

Tolon,  M-20 . 

Tolosa,  S-20 . 

Tondo,  E-8 .  H 

Toro,  D-4 . 

Tortosa,  T-21 . ! 

Toviilna,  1-4 .  ■ 

Trento,  S-22 _ _ 

Trinidad,  1-5 . 

Tnao,  J-3 . 

Tuao,  J-5 . 

Tubaj6n  (TumalkSn,  lt-18) 

Tubalan,  S-26 . 

TO  bay,  S-20 . 

Tfibig,  R-15 . 

Tubungao.  P-25 . 

Tuburan  (Alegria),  N-19, 10780 

Tocunabaga,  Q-25 .  ■ 

Tucuran,  0-23 .  1 

Tudela,  0-22 .  1 

Tudela,  T-22 .  ■ 

Tugan.  R-27 .  [ 

Tuguegarao.  K-3 .  16a26 

Tulapng,  N-23 . | 

Tulariqufn,  F-18 . 

Tumallon  (Tubajdn),  It  18 

Tumaulnl,  K-4 . 

Turn  bao,  P-24 . 

Tnua,  P-26 . 

Toy.  Ml .  10160 

Uato,  P-23 . 

Ubao,  J-4 . 

Ubay  (Ibay,  P-18) . 

Ugutcpjgid,  0-13) . 

Urblstondo  (Urbiztondi.i, 

B-3 . 

Urdaneta,  C-2  . 16588 

U#6n,  0-14  . 

Utag,  P-22 . 

Valencia,  Q-23 . 

Valladolid,  M-17 .  14000 

Vera,  Q-23 . 

Vera,  R-25 

Veruela,  8-22  . 

Victoria  (Vitoria,  C-4)  . .  10362 
Vldagon  (Villa  ba),  P-16 

Viga  CBiga,  F-4) . 

Vig4  ®iga),  P-il . 

Vigan,  H-3  . 19000 

Vigta,  R-16 . 

Viiiaba  (Vidagon,  P-16). 

Village,  G-17 . 

VII  la  vieja,  1-4  _ 

Vlllavis  (V'illasis),  C-3 

VU'tar  1-2 .  18031 

,rinic  (Birac),  P-U . )0#ig 

V  .torla  (Victoria),  C-4  . 

Yf.o/lelo),  M-18 .... . 

Zanbou'ga.  K-25  ..  .  21300 
Ziragoza,  T-24 . 


-Jt 
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THOMAS  T.  MOEBS 

AMERICANA  and  FINE  BOOKS 

PAPER  AMERICANA  .  REFERENCE  BOOKS  •  PICTORIAL  AMERICANA 


R.  F.  D.  NO.  2 


DOYLESTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA  16901 


(21S)  794.8192 


February  3,  1969 


David  R.  Proper 
Librarian 

Essex  Institute  Library 
Essex  Street 

Salem,  Massachusetts  01970 
Dear  Mr.  Proper: 

We  now  have  in  stock  and  are  pleased  to  offer  this  work  of 
considerable  Asian  and  Southeast  Asian  interest: 

[Rouse,  Henry  Clark]  TRAVELING  AROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH  GENERAL 
NELSON  A  MILES.  EXTRACTS  FROM  HOME  LETTERS  OF  HENRI  CLARK 
ROUSE,  ESQ.  OCTOBER  1ST,  1902,  TO  FEBRUARY  15TH,  1903.  Small 
folio.  [8]l83pp.  Illus.  Large  foldout  map.  Cloth.  Uncut. 
Gilt  top.  Fine.  New  Tork.  1904. 

Rouse  traveled  with  Miles,  who  was  then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  then  to 
the  Philippines  and  Japan.  From  Japan  they  continued  to 
Russia  via  China  and  the  Eastern  Chinese  and  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  and  eventually  returned  to  the  United  States  via 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic. 

The  letters  contained  herein  pertain  just  to  that  part  of  the 
trip  between  San  Francisco  and.  Moscow.  Of  particular  interest 
is  the  commentary  on  travel  in  China  and  Siberia. 

179  original  photographs  are  tipped  in.  Many  of  them  are  pan¬ 
oramic  views  of  harbors,  ports,  and  inland  scenes.  Collect¬ 
ively  the  photographs  which  include  scenes  of  beheadings  in 
China,  commercial  shipping,  Chinese  troops,  the  American  bar¬ 
racks  at  Peking,  a  Russian  cruiser  at  Nagasaki,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  others  are  an  important  record  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  Far  East  at  the  turn  of  the  Century. 

The  book  is  printed  on  hand-made  paper  by  The  Crow  Press.  The 
fact  that  it  was  privately  printed  and  the  large  number  of  tip¬ 
ped  in  original  photographs  make  it  unlikely  that  many  copies 
were  made  up.  The  volume  is  available  at  $75.00. 


We  also  have  in  stock  the  following  items  of  Asian  Interest: 


Anderson.  Aeneas.  A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMBASSY  TO  CHINA,  IN  THE 
YEARS  1792,  1793,  AND  1794;  CONTAINING  THE  VARIOUS  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF 
THE  EMBASSY,  WITH  ACCOUNTS  OF  CUSTOMS  AND  MANNERS  OF  THE  CHINESE;  AND 
A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  TOWS,  CITIES,  &C.  &C.  8vo .  [xxiv]304pp. 
Full  calf.  Front  hinge  cracked  but  strong.  O/w  a  fine  copy.  2nd  od. 

P.  Byrne  and  W.  Jones.  Dublin.  1796.  $25.00 

Anderson  served  en  the  staff  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney  (1737-1806).  Mac¬ 
artney  was  not  only  the  first  to  establish  a  British  embassy  in  China 
but  also  was  the  first  British  ambassador  in  that  Country.  This  is  an 
excellent  first-hand  account  of  China  at  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  as 
seen  by  a  European.  It  also  contains  a  good  deal  of  commentary  on  the 
voyage  te  China. 

Forbes .  F.  E.  FIVE  YEARS  IN  CHINA;  FROM  1842  TO  1847.  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  ISLANDS  OF  LABUAN  AND  BORNEO  BY  IIER  MAJESTY'S 
FORCES.  8v® .  [l0]405pp-  Tllii*.  Cloth,  Uncut.  Very  gonJ.  London. 

1 848.  $12.50 

Forbes  wrote  this  from  his  own  experiences  while  commanding  Her  Majesty's 
Ship  Bonetta  In  Chinese  waters. 

M'Leod,  John.  NARRATIVE  OF  A  VOYAGE,  IN  HIS  MAJESTY'S  LATE  SHIP  ALCESTE, 
TO  THE  YELLOW  SEA,  ALONG  THE  COAST  OF  COREA,  AND  THROUGH  ITS  NUMEROUS 
HITHERTO  UNDISCOVERED  ISLANDS  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF  LEVCHEV;  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  HER  SHIPWRECK  IN'  THE  STRAITS  OF  GASPAR.  8vo.  [6]288pp,  Portrait. 
IHus.  New  cloth.  Very  good.  John  Murray.  London!  1817.  $35.00 

Illustrated  with  four  fine  hand-colored  aquatints.  Three  of  the  aquatint 
show  indigenous  personnel  in  their  native  garb. 

PRELUDE  TO  THE  BOXER  REBELLION 

[U.  S,  Congress]  JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  OUTRAGES  ON 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS  IN  CHINA.  Folio.  One  page  signed  document.  Parchment 
Very  good,  Washington.  1899.  $100.00 

This  is  the  original  House  of  Representatives  Document  298  signed  by 
Thomas  B.  Reed  (1839-1902)  and  William  P.  Frye.  Reed  has  aigued  the  doc¬ 
ument  in  his  capacity  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Frye 
as  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  has  signed  for  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  verso  bears  the  signature  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  the  statement  -  "I  certify  that  tjiis  Joint 
Resolution  originated  in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  resolution  is  directed  to  the  President  and  states  -  "Resolved  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  «f  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to 
communicate  to  Congress,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  done  without  detriment 
to  public  interests,  all  information  in  his  possession  concerning  certain 
alleged  outrages  committed  upon  the  person  of  Bishop  Earl  Cranston  and 
other  American  citizens  in  the  City  of  Pekin,  China,  by  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.  .  .  " 

Within  a  year  such  outrages  caused  a  state  of  hostilities  during  which 
the  United  States  committed  military  forces  to  suppress  fanatical  groups 
of  Boxer  fanatics  on  the  mainland  of  China. 


